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READERS WRITE 





Men’s Women 

. . « Every woman knows that ever 
since Adam picked on Eve men have 
picked on the women. Ever since the 
advent of newspapers we have had “For 
The Women,” “Women In The News” 
(mostly foolishness), “Woman’s Sphere,” 
ete—written from a man’s point of 


view... 
Olga Urseth 


Keliher, Minn, 


[The writer of PATHFINDER’S “Women In The 
News” is a woman.—Ed.] 





“Delightful” —‘“Disgusting” 


Your editorial “Happily Ever After?” 
(PATHFINDER, May 29) is interesting. 
Thank you. But would we be interested 
in Mr. Simpson’s side of it? Is he con- 
tent? Or was he glad to be free? Was 
he prepared to fade away quietly and 
aid her ambition? Didn’t he have any 
regrets? Maybe I shouldn’t ask, but you 
see, I have a wife and I have feelings. 

Julian P, Laughlin 


Barnet, Vt. sie 
What a delightful story ... the World’s 
Best Love Story—Edward and Wally. 
Shaw may call it amateur love, but his 
dramatic love scenes are professional and 
celluloid sets are mechanical. Give us 
the close-up of pictures of this kind in 
PATHFINDER .. 
Ann Praeger 
Claflin, Kan. bai 
. Why should you take the trouble 
to say anything about those two dis- 
gusting people? ... 
Mrs. John Clague 
Dayton, Wash. 


On Jobs and Relief 


Referring to your leader on “Jobs” 
(PATHFINDER, May 29), toward the end 
of this most depressing summary you 
state, “Neither Hopkins nor anyone else 
in Washington seems to have the an- 
swer” ... Many years ago, a celebrated 
Mayor of Cleveland said “There is many 
a man born in America who hasn’t come 
over from Europe yet.” It would seem 
Washington must be full of this breed 
if what you say is true—that “Hopkins 
and many economists and sociologists be- 
lieve that there will always be a list of at 
least 4,000,000 out of work.” 

As an old seafaring man who has 
served in sail and steam for 40 years, it 
seems strange to me that Skipper Roose- 
velt has not yet rapped Mr. Hopkins over 
the knuckles . . . Let our good skipper 
get rid of incompetent mates, and train 
the idlers so that they too may be 
able to hand, reef and steer... 

Thomas Jamieson 





Azusa, Cal. 

My husband is working on WPA and is 
classed as “unskilled,” having only a 
common school education. He has a 
natural knack for mechanics and would 
like to take training. But due to lack 
of funds he has never been able to have 
special training. Your article has given 
him hopes again... 

We are not satisfied with “relief” 
(WPA), as so many writers seem to 
think, and would like to do very much 
better. We have a family of five young- 
sters and find our WPA check only 
enough for fuel and bare necessities. 
Please don’t think we’re not grateful for 


the government’s help, but we do want a 
more hopeful outlook for the future ... 
Mrs. Oral C. Vandevender 
Kempton, Ind. 
* * * 

- - . No matter whether the states or 
the Federal government pays the burden 
of relief, it all comes from the same 
people, the people who live in the states. 
Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t pay it, nor does 
any other part of the central govern- 
ment. Obviously, the people of the na- 
tion pay it. Then why split it up?... 

H. C. Monroe 
Denver, Col. 





Mexican Incident 


Mexico’s present agrarian program 
(PATHFINDER, May 22) is theoretically 
a great forward step, in that millions of 
acres are being returned to the peons. 
But there is a vast difference between 
theory and practice as shown by this 
one example: 

The A—— family, whom I met in 
Mexico City on a recent trip, were for- 
merly owners of two great estates in the 
state of Vera Cruz, a sugar plantation 
and a coffee plantation. Confiscated by 
the government, these lands were turned 
over to the peons. The latter had no 
idea how to care for the plantations. 
Result: the coffee plantation is unpro- 
ductive, grown to weeds, and choice fruit 
trees, the pride of Mr. A .s heart, 
have been chopped down for firewood. 

Bernice E. Brand 





Los Angeles, Cal. 





A Mayor on Prosperity 

Mrs. Florence Whitcomb says (PATH- 
FINDER, May 29): “Roosevelt apparent- 
ly recognizes but two classes of people, 
the very rich and the very poor. The 
little fellow in between is entirely for- 
gotten and is being crushed .. .” 

I have been connected with municipal 
affairs in this little town for the past 
25 years and its Mayor for 15 or 16 years. 
Our people in town and in the surround- 
ing country—even the “little fellows in 
between”—are in 500 per cent better shape 
financially than they were under the 
Hoover (mis)administration. They re- 
ceive from 100 to 200 per cent more for 
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their products and work, they are 


tically out of debt, they have moncy re 
their banks and pockets, hogs, homip. 


and “taters” in their smokehous« 
cribs, and they are enjoying life . . 

F. H, George (Ma: 
Branford, Fla. 


Preview on McNutt 


. Paul V. McNutt, new High Co: 
sioner to the Philippines, has just | 
his “high adventure” in hopes of 
ning the Presidency of the United ‘ 
in 1940. Suggested slogan: “All th: 
are for McNutt.” ... 

Orville T. Rodn 
Misamis, Philippine Islands. 


[Walle Mr, Rodman’s letter, dated April 27, ; 
the m Commissioner McNutt drew wide ; 
for ie “high adventure” by his pronouncem 
toasti preced 








Whose Charity? 


A number of years ago we started 
ing. It took many years before w: 
some money we could invest for a ; 
day. We got our first thousand d 
and put it into a railroad bond. 
bond was a gold bond issued by th: 
Sweringen brothers. We received 
little interest from it. PATHFI\ 
(Business, Farm, May 22) tells us 
bond was lately bought up by a : 
facturer of Muncie, Ind., who res: 
and is giving it to charity. This 
scriber would like to know, now, 
charity was this? Who will pay this } 

Mr. & Mrs. A. F. Kra: 
Garnavillo, Ia. 


Come With the Wind 
“Gone With the Wind” by Mar: 
Mitchell has had a tremendous effect 
people . .. Very noticeable has bee: 
vogue for Southern airs. Every 


program lately has included such pieces 


as “My Old Kentucky Home,” etc. 
Carloads of curious Yankees are floc 
South to learn more about the 
which bore Scarlett O’Hara .. . Next 
be affected will be women’s styles, 
gowns ... The popular hero will b: 


man who resembles Rhett Butler .. . M 


will have to don sideburns, longish h: 


wear frills and velvet trousers, which 
another 


would be sufficient cause for 
WP cis 


Claire Lockne: 


St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Court Situation 


Allow me to take issue with you 
your editorial 
(PATHFINDER, May 29). 


tions and powers of the court. You 


Pathfinder 


ence, as recounted in PATHF! DER 
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“A Changed Situatio: 
I believe t! 
the Supreme Court has just demonstrat: 
how badly a changed court is needed 
not so much in personnel as in the func- 


~~ — — —? 
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A Compromise May Break a Legislative Jam 


THEN millions of feet of timber 
\ come grinding and _ tumbling 
down a waterway, lumberjacks are 
ever alert lest the jam pile up the 
logs and effectively prevent further 
movement. To deal with a logjam, 
one can either do some frenzied hack- 
ing and tugging to clear the path or 
set off a charge of dynamite to blow 
the obstructions sky high. 

No less obstructive than a logjam 
io timber-flow has been President 
Roosevelt’s judiciary reorganization 
plan as a barrier to thie legislative 
stream. Up to last week, two impor- 
tant measures, the neutrality bill and 
the Guffey coal bill, and several regu- 
lar appropriation bills were the sole 








Pictures Inc. 


President Roosevelt Voiced an Aphorism 


pieces of legislation to slip through 
the jam in Congress. All the others 
remained impotently churning against 
the Court bill blockade. 

THE JAM: For weeks, political dy- 
namite—speedy passage or withdraw- 
al of the bill—was seemingly out of 
the question. The President clung to 
principles which, in the case of the 
Supreme Court, meant the appoint- 
ent of a new justice for each one on 

High Bench over 70 years of age 
who refused to retire. With a deter- 

ination matching the President’s re- 

‘al to withdraw the bill, opponents 
bitterly fought against its passage. 
rhe President’s loyal followers tried 

king and tugging but to no ap- 
parent avail—the President would not 
retreat from his announced stand of 
“nO Compromise.” Meanwhile, the 


+h, 


} 


opposition gathered new ammunition 
every week and gained more and 
more ground. 

After long days of hearings conduct- 
ed by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
the administration steadily gave 
ground as the opposition trundled up 
such strong arguments and develop- 
ments as these: 

G A rebellion in administration 
ranks which saw many Democrats 
joining Republicans in opposition to 
the Court plan. 

@ The resignation of conservative 
justice Willis Van Devanter, giving the 
President his first opportunity to ap- 
point a justice to the Supreme Court.+ 

gG An adverse report on the Court 
plan by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee by a vote of 10 to 8. 

gG Outspoken opposition to the bill 
by Chief Justice Hughes and Associate 
Justice McReynolds, and indicated op- 
position by other members of the 
Court. 

gq The same Court, which in previ- 
ous terms had thrown out 11 and sup- 
ported only two New Deal measures, 
last term handed down 17 decisions 
favorable to the administration and 
none against it. Its favorable de- 
cisions included such important ones 
as upholding the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which broadened the Fed- 
eral government’s control over inter- 
state commerce; and the Social Se- 
curity Act, which provided for opera- 
tion of a system to pay old age pen- 
sions and unemployment benefits 
under Federal supervision. 

BREAK: Then, last week, the break 
was at hand. At a press conference, 
the President chose to apply an 
aphorism when asked about his Court 
plan. He referred to those who could 
not see the forest for the trees. The 
trees, he implied, were the justices. 
The number of justices was only a 
detail. The whole forest scene—pre- 
sumably social and economic legisla- 
tion of a liberal nature—was the im- 
portant thing. Shortly before, Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, majority leader 
and possible successor to Justice Van 
Devanter, had emerged from a White 
House conference to say that Congres- 
sional leaders would now seek to work 
out the best answer to the Court 
question. 

Robinson’s remark and the Presi- 
dent’s aphorism meant but one thing 
to all observers—the President would 


+ Since President Monroe’s administration (1817- 
1825), President Roosevelt has been the only Presi- 
dent serving a full term not to have had the op- 
portunity to appoint a Supreme Court justice. Sole 
exception to this was President Johnson who was 
denied by Congress the power to fill vacancies. 


compromise on the Court proposal. 
What the compromise would be was 
not made known; perhaps two or three 
new justices instead of the six origi- 
nally called for. At any rate, the way 
seemed about to open for measures 
languishing in the legislative jam. 

PROGRAM: With an early vote look- 
ed for on a compromise Court plan, 
the administration prepared a list of 
the bills it would now seek to get 
through this session of Congress. The 
more important of these included: 

@ The hours and wages bill, out- 
lining a maximum work week and 
minimum pay scale, 

q@ Laws to deal with tax evasion 
and to plug the loopholes in tax laws, 
in addition to extension of excise and 
nuisance taxes (see page 4). 

@ Reorganization of the executive 
branch and independent agencies of 
the Federal government. 

q Organization of national plan- 
ning and the establishment of a series 





Pictures Inc, 
Senator Robinson Hinted at Compromise 


of TVA’s throughout the 
(see page 4). 

q@ A farm tenancy program, with 
$10,000,000 to be set aside for relief 
on an experimental basis. 

q Low cost housing and slum clear- 
ance laws as planned through the 
Wagner bill under consideration in the 
Senate. 

Laws bearing on the foregoing sub- 
jects were to be sought in addition to 
whatever modified form of the Court 
plan would be introduced. However, 
it was not at all certain last week 
that even a compromise would be ac- 
ceptable to Congress. Having felt their 
strength, the Court plan opponents 
were ready to dig in to fight the slight- 
est change in the present set-up of 
the Court. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Roosevelt Week 


With a relieved sigh that was echoed 
by Cordell Hull, President Roosevelt 
ended his daily ‘conferences with the 
Secretary of State as the international 
war scare subsided in Spain Jast week. 
That was a problem to be shelved tem- 
porarily. But there were other prob- 
lems. 

q First and foremost, there was the 
problem of what was to be done with 
the President’s Court reorganization 
plan and the legislative program it was 
blocking. After conferences between 
Roosevelt and Senate Majority Leader 
Joseph Robinson, the word went 
round that the President was willing 
to compromise (see page 3). 

But the Presidential spirit was not 
so conciliatory that he could resist 
one farewell slap as the Justices de- 
parted for their four-month summer 
recess. At his press conference, the 
President asserted that there were still 
several matters (including TVA) which 
the Court could have attended to and 
that there was no statute requiring the 
Justices to take a vacation every 
June 2.7 

@ There was a special message to 
Congress—this time for a national 
planning program which would con- 
serve natural resources and help cope 
with hazards of nature. The Presi- 
dent’s message called for the establish- 
ment of seven agencies similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. These 
additional “TVA’s” would seek to 
battle floods, droughts and soil erosion 
and would, in addition, produce 
power and sell it to the public. 

Two bills bearing on his message 
were introduced into Congress: in the 
Senate by Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska and in the House by Rep- 
resentative Joseph J. Mansfield of 
Texas. Norris’ bill would permit each 
authority to set its own rates for 
power. Mansfield’s measure would 
leave this matter up to the Federal 
Power Commission. Whatever dispo- 
sition is made of the rate-making 
power, it seemed certain last week 
that private utilities officials would 
not like it. Philip H. Gadsden, chair- 
man of the Committee of Utility 
Executives charged that the bills were 
further developments in a scheme “to 
destroy the private industry by sub- 
sidized competition.” 

The regions to be covered by the 
agencies would be these: (1) the At- 
lantic Seaboard and a portion of the 








+ Among the cases which will not be acted upon 
until the next term of the Court are ones involving 
the constitutionality of the TVA, PWA loans for the 
construction of municipal hydro-electric plants and 
registration provisions of the Wheeler-Rayburn pub- 
lic utilities act. Many lawyers expressed surprise at 
the President’s indignation in the TVA case. They 
pointed out that the Court’s denial of a review of 
the TVA case actually works in favor of the TVA. 
If the Court had accepted the case for immediate 
review, it would merely have considered a ruling on 
a technicality made in the lower courts. By sending 
the case back to the lower courts, the Supreme Court 
permits the TVA x. » ahead with its work and, 

the to Washington again, a ruling 
on the constitutionaltty of the entire act will be 
made possibl 








Gulf of Mexico: (2) the Great Lakes 
and the Ohio Valley; (3) Tennessee 
valleys, the Cumberland and other 
southwestern rivers; (4) Missouri val- 
leys, Red River of the North and gen- 
eral Northwest; (5) Arkansas basins, 
Rio Grande and Red River of the 
South; (6) valley of Colorado and all 
rivers reaching the Pacific south of 
the California-Oregon line, and (7) 
the Pacific Northwest. 

g@ Mr. Roosevelt also asked of Con- 
gress ah appropriation of $160,000,000 
to recreate the American merchant 
marine. Roosevelt said that the pres- 
ent fleet will be 85 per cent obsolete 
in five years. Joseph Kennedy, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, 
estimated that 95 ships could be built 
with the requested sum. Kennedy 
added that “for the 15th consecutive 
year not a single sea-going ship of the 
general cargo carrying type has been 
built in an American shipyard for 
the foreign trade.” 





Tax Evasion, House 


When a Congressional investigating 
committee is in the making, and the 
names of big financiers are bandied, 
one thing almost invariably happens— 
John Pierpont Morgan begins to figure 
in the news. Last week proved no 
exception. One day before the House 
of Representatives voted to investi- 
gate tax dodgers, the bulky, aging 
head of the House of Morgan beat the 
gun by giving his views on the subject. 

Morgan had not been accused of 
anything; neither his name nor any 
others had been cited by the President 
in listing examples of tax evasion 
and tax avoidance.t 

But reporters remembered classic 
hard-headed views expressed by Mor- 
gan in the past. They remembered his 
sharp statement before a Senate in- 
vestigating committee that a living 
wage for a longshoreman would be 
$10 weekly “if that’s all that he can 
get, and he takes it.” They remember- 
ed that Morgan and a few of his 20 
partners—through methods that were 
by no means illegal—had not paid any 
income tax to the government over a 
three-year period. 

So, when Morgan arrived from Eng- 
land last week on the Queen Mary, re- 
porters were there to greet him with 
their pencils poised hopefully. And, 
as he spoke, they scribbled excitedly. 
Said Morgan: 

“If the government doesn’t know 
enough to collect taxes, a man’s a 
fool to pay them. That’s up to Con- 
gress. They can make laws to enforce 
taxation but they have no right to 
insult taxpayers.” 

His face reddened as he spoke of the 





+ Some commentators maintain that there is a 
distinction between tax evasion and tax avoidance. 
They argue that evasion is a deliberate failure to pay 
taxes and that avoidance is compliance with the 
letter of the law but an attempt to use methods to 
violate the spirit of the law. President poceers Fas 
that evasion and avoidance are morally the 
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President’s attack on an unidentific, 
financier who dodged tax paynients 
by incorporating his yacht. “\\}, 
shouldn’t they incorporate heir 
yachts? .I didn’t because I didn; ff 
think it was worth while. But any. § 
body’s justified in doing anythi: 
long as the law doesn’t say it’s wrong 
It’s not a moral question at all. |i’; 
a legal question .. . It’s no pleasure 
to pay taxes. You do what you're 
compelled to do by law and you don’ 
do any more than you have to. ke. 
member, it’s just as bad to pay mor 
than you should as to pay too little .. ” 
Thus, with Morgan’s views alread, 
on record and after a week of squab- 
bling, the House finally passed the 
resolution for a joint Congressiona| 
inquiry into tax evasion. The resolv. 
tion had already been approved by the 
Senate. The squabble arose over 
question of jurisdiction. Pres 
Roosevelt had wanted the Treasury to 
conduct the investigation but the 
House was loath to give its subpoeng 
power to the Treasury. It was decid. 
ed that the Congressional committee 
would conduct the inquiry, with the 
Treasury permitted to participate. 
Meanwhile, the _ possibility that 
evasion of another sort would |x 
charged not against financiers but 
against the Democratic National ( 
mittee was created by Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell, minority leader of 
the House. He said he was making 
an inquiry as to whether the Comuuit- 
tee had evaded the terms of the cor- 
rupt practices act. One provision of 
this law forbids corporations to con- 
tribute to an election campaign. 
Snell produced what he said were 
photostatic copies of a contract and 
letter which gave the impression thai 
M. H. Porter, a Democratic committee- 
man, had ‘sold four 1936 campaign 
books, autographed by President 
Roosevelt, at $250 apiece to a corpora- 
tion. This, it was implied, constituted 
an attempt to get around the corrupt 
practices act by accepting a disguised 
contribution from a corporation. 
Other business in the House includ- 
ed passage of the. Public Works Ad- 
ministration extension measure, under 
which the PWA will be continued for 
two more years. The bill’s terms wil! 
enable the administration and one of 
the formerly rebellious ear-marking 
blocs to work out an agreement as to 
disposition of some of the relief funds. 
The measure last week awaited Sen- 
ate approval. 








Wages, Hours 


Stormclouds gathered in Washington 
last week around the Black-Conner) 
Wages and Hours Bill (PATHFINDER, 
June 12) after 35 members of a joint 
Congressional committee had listened 
for six days to testimony on the pro- 
posed measure. 

Indications that ifs authors would 
have their hands full steering the bi!! 
through Congress in its present form 
came in warnings of several commit- 
tee members that they intended to 
offer major additions and changes (0 
the measure, On the third day of the 
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hearings, Senator William E. Borah 
aired his pet grievance against mo- 
nopoly in business and gave notice 
that he would demand restrictions in 
the wage-hour bill against the move- 
ment of “monopolistic goods” in inter- 
state commerce, 

Even more dangerous seemed a 
strong desire among committee mem- 
hers to incorporate in the law tariff 
protection clauses for the benefit of 
manufacturers who feared that mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour stand- 
ards might expose them to disastrous 
foreign competition. Such attempts 
would run directly counter to the ad- 
ministration’s low tariff policies and 
would be certain to draw strong 
White House fire. 

Most of the many witnesses appear- 
ing before the committee favored the 
general principles of the Black-Con- 
nery bill, but nearly everyone had 
some correction or addition to make. 
Both William Green and John L. 
Lewis objected strenuously to a clause 
siving the proposed Labor Standards 
Board power to revise wage and hour 
igreements already made through col- 
lective bargaining. Green suggested 
that the board be forced to withdraw 
its regulations as collective agree- 
ments were reached. Lewis, while en- 
dorsing the bill as “at least a glimmer 
of sunlight for millions of submerged 
American workers,” feared the re- 
visory clause might destroy “indus- 
trial democracy.” 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
suggested that all specific wage ard 
hour figures should be left to the 
board rather than written into the 
law. Robert W. Johnson, president of 
a national surgical dressing company, 
startled the*committee by recommend- 
ing “as a hard-headed businessman” 
that the maximum week for industry 
be set at 30 hours. He insisted that 
gains for industry in lower relief 
taxes would offset higher production 
costs, but admitted that his ideas were 
“pretty unpopular” with other manu- 
facturers. 

Strongest opposition to the measure 
came from Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
burg, who assailed it by radio as “the 
essence of Fascism” which would pro- 
duce “a tyranny of government-bless- 
ed monopolies.” 

As the criticisms and suggestions 
flew, President Roosevelt announced 
that he was strongly opposed to any 
changes whatever in the present form 
of the bill. 


Labor: Deadlock 


The deadlock between the Commit- 
fee for Industrial Organization and 
the Republic, Youngstown Sheet & 
lube and Inland steel companies con- 
tinued last week to hold one-sixth of 
the nation’s steel industry in its vice- 
like grip. Two major trends marked 
the second week of the strike—lavish 
ise Of propaganda and invitations 
‘rom both sides for government in- 
tervention, 





NATIONAL 


Company claims that most of the 
70,000 men on strike wanted to go 
back to work were both loud and 
long. Several anti-C. I. O. unions 
were hastily formed and conducted 
straw-votes showing that their mem- 
bers were opposed to the strike. The 
strongest anti-strike sentiment appear- 
ed among employees of the Republic 
plant in Monroe, Mich., where com- 
pany officials claimed that all but 20 
workers had voted to return to the 
mill. * Mayor Daniel A. Knaggs of 
Monroe immediately swore in and 
armed about 100 deputies preparatory 
to re-opening the plant. Union chiefs 
warned that they would gather “from 
8,000 to 10,000” men to stop the mill 
from opening. A pitched battle seem- 
ed imminent. 

Union leaders branded these “back- 
to-work” movements as company- 
inspired and compared them with the 
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Girdler Said “Nix” to the Union 


“Mohawk Valley formula” used to 
crush strikes in the Remington Rand 
typewriter factories. The “formula,” 
they said, included the stirring up of 
public opinion against strikers, forma- 
tion of “phantom” unions to profess 
anti-strike sentiment among the work- 
ers, and the use of deluded police and 
sheriffs to break picket lines by force. 

The first of a number of exchanges 
between opponents in the strike and 
government authorities came with an 
order from Mayor Edward J. Kelly, 
of Chicago to Republic to cease hous- 
ing “loyal” workers in the company’s 
South Chicago mill. The mayor 
claimed that the company was violat- 
ing city health ordinances. Republic 
complied by evacuating some of the 
workers and housing others in Pull- 
man cars run into the plant. 

Federal authorities were embroiled 
when big, bald Tom Girdler, president 
of Republic, telegraphed Postmaster 
General James A, Farley in. protest 
against the refusal of Illinois post 
offices to send packages of food into 
the struck mills. Postal authorities 
insisted that they were within their 
rights and would continue their refu- 





sal policy despite Girdler’s threats 
to sue, 

A direct appeal for White House in- 
tervention from unionists of the Chi- 
cago area was quickly tossed by the 
President into the lap of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The board 
also found the issue too hot to han- 
dle and contented itself with the am- 
biguous statement that “a signed con- 
tract is usually regarded by the union 
as a necessary protection.” 

Through all these exchanges, no 
hope of settlement appeared. The 
whole situation was completely sum- 
med up in two sentences by the 
C. I. O.-hating Girdler: 

“There’s no room for mediation, 
They asked me for a signed contract, 
and I said ‘nix.’” 

Other labor developments 
week included these: 

A handful of workers in Michigan 


of the 
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Mayor Kelly Invoked Health Laws 


electric power plants crippled indus- 
try throughout the Saginaw Valley be- 
cause they did not like the terms of a 
settlement won for them at Washing- 
ton by the C. I. O. Bay City, Saginaw 
and Flint, together with 192 smaller 
communities, were without power for 
more than 12 hours. Factories were 
forced to close, hospitals, police and 
fire stations were left helpless and 
hundreds of thousands of citizens 
were badly inconvenienced, 

The strike was settled when John 
L. Lewis and Homer Martin, president 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America, flew from Washington and 
persuaded the strikers to accept the 
settlement. Among its terms were a 
nickel-an-hour pay raise and exclu- 
sive bargaining rights for the C. L. O. 
Governor Frank Murphy condemned 
the strike, and Martin claimed it had 
been “inspired by stool pigeons.” 

A new strike weapon, dubbed by 
unionists a “labor holiday,” sprang 
to life in Lansing, Mich., where about 
12,000 automobile workers left fac- 
tories to swarm the city’s streets in 
protest against the arrest of eight 
U. A. W. A. pickets. The pickets had 
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been arrested in the middle of the 
night. Police said they had disre- 
garded a court order to cease picket- 
ing, but admitted that no action had 
been taken against them until the sur- 
prise arrests in their homes. One 
prisoner was the wife of Lester Wash- 
burn, U. A. W. A. local president. 
Unionists said she had been “dragged 
from her bed and thrown into a filthy 
jail.” 

The “holiday” completely disrupted 
Lansing trade for the day and tied 
up the city’s traffic in a hopeless snarl. 
No violence occurred. The situation 
was relieved when Governor Frank 
Murphy reassured a milling crowd of 
workers on the lawn of the state capi- 
tal and later ordered the release of 
the eight prisoners. 

The first open declaration for a 
“100 per cent union city” by a public 
official came from Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York City, who told 
a meeting of union pressmen that he 
was unalterably in favor of the closed 
shop and intended to do everything 
in his power to unionize New York 
City completely. 


Headhunters Hunted 


As a long-winded and extremely 
hardy crow would fly, it is 10,126 
miles from tiny Abulug in the north- 
ernmost section of Luzon, largest of 
the Philippine Islands, to Cleveland, 
Ohio. Yet, the squat, brownskinned 
constables of the Philippines had two 
things in common last week with the 
burly, white policeman of Cleveland. 
Both police forces were engaged in 
hot chases after what newspapers ex- 
citedly called “mad headhunters,” and 
neither was having the slightest bit 
of success in its pursuit. 

PHILIPPINES: Three weeks ago, 
Kalinga Boli was seized with the idea 
that his wife had been unfaithful to 
him. With an axe, he lopped off her 
head and followed this up by slashing 
off the heads of five neighbors. Then 
he plunged into the Luzon wilds after 
vowing that he would kill 24 persons 
before surrendering. 

In the days that followed, Boli 
swung indiscriminately at one head 
after another until by last week his 
toll had reached 13. His latest victims 
were two children in the village of 
Futtul. Eight constables doggedly 
kept on his trail but, troubled by the 
arduous jungle chase, they were not 
too hopeful of catching Boli before 
he collected 11 other heads and gave 
himself up. 

CLEVELAND: On_ September 5, 
1934, the torso of a decapitated woman 
was washed up on the shore of Lake 
Erie. Since then, the discovery of 
other headless bodies has been peri- 
odically reported by police. Last 
week, the ninth victim of the head- 
hunter was recorded with the finding 
of the lime-corroded bones and skuli 
of a Negro woman whose body had 
been dissected apparently by an ex- 
pert. 
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Not so fortunate as the Philippines 
officers who at least knew for whom 
they were searching, Cleveland police 
had no clue to the slayer’s identity 
but only the consolation that they 
had no jungles to traverse. 





Townsend Revolt 


Ever since the day three years ago 
when the sight of two old women 
picking over a rubbage bin inspired 
him to become the champion of Amer- 
ica’s aged, Dr. Francis E. Townsend 
had been beset with worries of one 
sort or another. Congressional inves- 
tigations, court trials and continual 
wrangles with leaders of his move- 
ment badly hampered his efforts to 
lead the nation’s oldsters to a land 
of plenty. 

Last week another and perhaps fatal 
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Townsend Lost 12 Important Aides 


blow was dealt to the 70-year-old 
crusader when 12 of the chief officials 
of the Townsend Old Age Pension or- 
ganization resigned in a body. Cause 
of this latest defection was the Doc- 
tor’s recent loud attacks on President 
Roosevelt’s plan to revamp the Su- 
preme Court. 

Spokesmen for the resigning offi- 
cials said that they had demanded 
last month that Dr. Townsend cease 
his attacks on the court plan and con- 
centrate on the pension scheme as 
“the sole objective of the Townsend 
This, they said, the 
Doctor had failed to do. As proof of 
their chief’s wandering interests, the 
malcontents cited an editorial in the 
Townsend Weekly by the Doctor 
which said in part: 

“Of what avail is it ‘to work for 
such a goal (the pension scheme) if, 
after having attained it, some Con- 
gress can, with the aid of a venal 
President, pack the Supreme Court 
- declare our bill unconstitution- 
al?” 

In addition, the rebels charged, Dr. 
Townsend early this month stated pub- 
licly to a meeting of supporters if 
Washington, D. C., that defeat of the 
court plan was more important than 
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passage of old age pensions. | 
official claimed that the Doctor }|iaq 
said the old age pension plan was | jk; 
“holding a whisp of straw tied on , 
stick in front of a cow’s nose to ge 
the cow to follow you.” 

In their letter of resignation, the 
12 accused Dr. Townsend of “obt: 
ing money from the old people of th, 
nation for one purpose and usin: 
for another.” 

“As you already know,” the letter 
stated, “we are not in accord with 
your ... fight against legislation pro- 
posed by the President which has no 
bearing on the Townsend plan.” 

Among the resigning officials were 
Arthur L. Johnson, chairman of thy 
Townsend legislative committee, (il- 
mour Young, secretary-treasurer of 
the organization, and J. W. Brinton. 
its vice-president and general man. 
ager. 


Man Wanted 


Wanted: a high class businessman 
especially qualified in the art ot 
procurement of all materials, ord- 
nance, etc., required by a modern 
army. Political affiliations, of course, 
should be sympathetic to the probable 
employer, and the applicant would 
have special consideration if he had 
at some recent time held office in 
some veterans’ organization. Partic- 
ular stress, however, will be placed 
upon the applicant’s business record 
The need is urgent. Will pay $10,000 
for the right man. Sendapplications to 
the administration, Washington, D. C 





Such an advertisement, suggested 
the usually serious New York Times 
lust week, might be the best way of 
filling the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. The post has been vacant 
since last September simply because 
the administration has not been able 
to get the right man. Louis Johnson 
and Ray Murphy, past commanders of 
the American Legion, declined with 
thanks. Johnson wanted the Secre- 
taryship of War and would have noth- 
ing to do with a subordinate position. 
Murphy has political ambitions in his 
own state of Iowa. All other likely 
candidates approached by the admin- 
istration had interests of their own 
which they were unwilling to relin- 
quish., 

Meanwhile, associates of Secretary 
of War Harry H. Woodring and Army 
Chief of Staff Malin Craig say they are 
being “run ragged” trying to take care 
of the work that would be handled 
normally by an Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICANA | 


Hardhearted: To Mrs. Rose Kamm of 
Chicago who was suing her husband 
for support of $20 a week, Judge 
Joseph P. David said: “I’m going to 
give you only $17 a week. And I won't 
be swayed by your tears, either.” Mrs. 
Kamm began to sniffle. Judge David 
looked uncomfortable, thought a mo- 
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ment, and said: “Oh, well, make it $20. 
nd if you can prove he left you for 
another woman, [ll give you some 


” 
more, 
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Self-Alarm: In Springfield, Mass., a 
short circuit in Dr. James Carr’s auto- 
mobile set fire to the auto and caused 
the horn to blow continuously. The 
noise attracted firemen who extin- 
suished the blaze before the garage 
was destroyed. siti 

Alibi: Appearing at police head- 
quarters of Scottsbluff, Neb., with an 
overtime parking ticket, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Casselman said: “I was talking 
to my lawyer and I guess I was longer 
than I thought.” Patrolman William 
Nadler told her to tell it to the judge— 
Judge Ted Feidler. “That’s a good 
idea,” she said. “He’s my lawyer.” 

Affront: Arraigned in Chester, Pa., 
on a robbery charge, Raymond Sutton 
listened to a witness describe the hold- 
up. The witness testified that $360 
was taken from an office. Indignantly, 
Sutton interrupted to declare: “I wish 
you guys would get things right. That 
was $387.” 

Fable: To test the old Aesop fable 
about the hare and the tortoise, Club 
Scouts decided to hold a contest be- 
tween the two at a Bar Harbor, Me., 
pet show. The tortoise actually won 
the race. But the hare did not go to 
sleep. He got stage fright and refused 
to budge. 

Ride: Because no automobiles would 
stop for him near Eagle Pass, Tex., a 
young hitch-hiker became angry. He 
blocked the highway with rocks to 
force the cars to stop. He eventually 
got his ride—to jail in a police car. 

Surprise: When two men called at 
the Chicago home of Albert Osherman, 
one of them said to him, “Are you Al?” 
Osherman nodded. “That’s funny,” 

\id the other caller, “you’re supposed 
to be baldheaded.” The first speaker 
pulled out a gun and said: “Anyway, 
this is a holdup.” They left with a 
diamond ring and a watch. 


Retriever: When Oscar Cummings 
ent to pay his annual dog tax to 
City Clerk James F. Clough of Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., he brought his bull- 
dog along. “Here’s your dollar,” said 
Cummings to Clough. As Clough took 
the bill, the dog leaped up, grabbed it 
from his hand and brought it back to 
his master. Cummings again gave the 
bill to Clough, The dog retrieved it 
igain. Finally, Clough got the money 
the safe before the dog could get 
nim, 

Sleeper: When neighbors called on 
Farmer Con Brekke in Graettinger, 
lowa, one morning, he told them he 
had been slightly disturbed at 1:30 
.m., but that he “went right back to 
sleep.” The neighbors pointed out 
that a tornado had blown the roof of 
his house off and had smashed all his 
barns and outbuildings at that time. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Smoked Holes in Russia 


Because not even the Russians them- 
selves know what is going on in the 
8,000,000 square miles of the Soviet 
Union, the world was ill-prepared to 
understand what happened in Moscow 
last week. After simmering discon- 
tentedly for months, the newspaper 
Pravda finally exploded angrily: “Now 
even a blind man can see... Our 
enemies use the most atrocious means 
by the orders of German and Japa- 
nese spy bureaus . . . We will smoke 
out of every hole, pursue and destroy 
as mad dogs, all the enemies who raise 
their heads against our Fatherland!” 





Sovfoto 
Worried Officials Looked to Mezhlauk 


To outside observers, it seemed that 
Soviet treatment of incompetent ofli- 
cials and alleged saboteurs during the 
last few weeks had already left few 
holes unsmoked. Following Josef 
Stalin’s orders for a Russia house- 
cleaning last March, hardly an office 
in the vast tangle of Communist bu- 
reaucracy had escaped unscathed. 

Forced by a Kremlin decree in May 
toa bow to the authority of partly civil- 
ian commissions, Red Army leaders 
had been shorn of muchof their power. 
Mikhail Tukhachevsky, First Vice 
Commissar of Defense, had been sent 
to a minor post on the Volga river. 
Two weeks ago, another Vice Com- 
missar named Gamarnik mysteriously 
committed suicide and was promptly 
branded “a Fascist bandit” for his 
pains. A military newspaper warned: 
“Events show that the enemy has suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into our army.” 
But last week, revisions and purges 
had left two loyal Stalinites at the 
head of the Russian military. One was 
Generalissimo Klementi Voroshiloff, 
an able political and military tactician. 
The other was Josef Stalin himself. 

Other demotions had affected State- 
controlled trade unions when labor 
leaders were dismissed wholesale as 





bunglers and “accursed enemies of the 
State.” Spy executions during the 
month of May reached the imposing 
total of 75 two weeks ago, when Il 
alleged plotters were shot at Khabaro- 
vak in eastern Siberia. 

Official laxity was discovered even 
in the schools. Stalin himself dis- 
missed the head of Moscow’s Public 
School No. 25 last week because the 
principal had allowed teachers to pass 
out advanee copies of examinations 
to pupils, among whom were Vassily 
and Svetlana Stalin, the son and 
daughter of the dictator. 

In the light of these punishments, 
Pravda’s blast seemed hardly neces- 
sary. But on the next day the govern- 
ment newspaper again sounded off: 
“The Commissariats of the Heavy, 
Light and Food industries cannot keep 
up with their programs. The output 
of coal and iron is lagging terribly.” 

This was putting the actual state of 
affairs mildly. Trials and arrests 
within their ranks had so demoralized 
officials in the Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry that last week they were 
refusing to make any decisions of their 
own. Many were actually writing to 
the home office im Moscow to ask 
handsome, overworked Commissar 
Mezhlauk for advice about their most 
picayune problems. 

Lumped together, Pravda’s strange 
bursts left room for two possible ex- 
planations: (1) Either Soviet trans- 
portation, manufacturing, mining and 
agriculture are actually being sabo- 
taged by a hair-raising number of 
Russian-born spies for Japan and Ger- 
many; or (2) Russian underground op- 
position to Josef Stalin is making 
alarming headway on its own account, 
without German and Japanese urging. 


Nazis, Church, Beheading 


In 1933, the white-haired Rev. Dr. 
Charles McFarland, secretary general 
emeritus of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
received an invitation to visit Ger- 
many for examination of the church 
question, After reassuring talks with 
Hitler himself, McFarland returned 
and wrote a book: “The New Church 
and the New Germany.” It urged 
Americans to suspend judgment on 
Adolf Hitler’s attitude toward Ger- 
man churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic. 

Two weeks ago in New York, 70- 
year-old Dr. MacFarland, a Congre- 
gationalist, sat down and wrote Adolf 
Hitler a letter. Last week, he made 
it public: “In 1934, I advised church 
and other agencies in my country to 
exercise restraint, sympathy and pa- 
tience. Now you have seized control 
over the church, seized multitudes of 
its pastors. Instead of uniting~the 
church, you have divided it. You have 
endeavored to crush out its basic doc- 
trine of the universal Fatherhood of 
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God and the brotherhood of mankind. 
You have violated every assurance you 
made to me.” 

In Germany, the feud between 
church and state continued. Clergy- 
men in the Reich issued a “Sunday of 
Youth” call for Roman Catholic boys 
and girls to join the organizations of 
the church rather than the ’teen bri- 
gades of Adolf Hitler. While Catholic 
youths gathered enthusiastically in 
churches throughout the country, de- 
tachments of Hitler youth organiza- 
tions gathered outside church walls 
at Munich. When priests led proces- 
sions of their juvenile followers into 
the streets, the two groups scuffled. 
For the misdemeanors of their young 
charges, 10 priests but no Hitler youth 
leaders were arrested. 

Inside their churches, clergymen 
had read a uniform message composed 
by Bishops of the Reich. It was cal- 
culated to answer Nazi charges that 
the Roman Catholic clergy is morally 
corrupt. The priests pointed out that 
there were more than 25,000 of their 
number in Germany. Of these, they 
said, only 58 were involved along with 
monastic lay brothers in current Ger- 
man trials based on sex charges. 

Publication of Dr. MacFarland’s let- 
ter had been accompanied by another 
blow at the Reich—announcement by 
the Federation of Churches that it 
considered the whole Nazi govern- 
ment hostile to the Christian church. 
While both events probably portend- 
ed a new flurry of ill-will between the 
United States and Germany, the Reich 
had already insured a fresh strain. 

Convicted on his own confession of 
having high explosives which he in- 
tended to use treasonably, Helmuth 
Hirsch, a 21-year-old, German Jew 
who had gained U. S. citizenship 
through his father’s naturalization, 
was beheaded in a Berlin prison. Ger- 
man authorities had sliced his head 
from his shoulders with a guillotine 
instead of the usual axe. Previously 
they had refused to let American con- 
sular authorities see either the con- 
demned man or a written transcript of 
the testimony in his case, had denied 
a U. S. State Department request for 
a Stay of execution. 





Chamberiain’s Start 


Can the first two weeks of 68-year- 
old Neville Chamberlain’s tenure as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain be 
taken as indicative of what is in store 
If so, the recent successor 
to easy-going, King-maker Stanley 
Baldwint has a stormy sea ahead. 

Hardly had the practical ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer settled down 
to his desk at 10 Downing Street be- 
fore he had a war scare on his hands. 
A few days later Chamberlain had to 
swallow his first bitter pill. When the 
tax plan he had personally sponsored 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer came 


+ Last week the former prime minister became 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley and Viscount Corvedale 
of Corvedale in the County of Salop. 


OTHER LANDS 


up for action in Parliament it was 
attacked with extreme bitterness. An 
important part of the plan, designed 
to raise revenue for financing Britain’s 
vast rearmament program, was a 
heavy tax on excess business profits. 

Irritated, prosperous manufacturers 
and financiers had threatened to split 
Chamberlain’s Conservative party 
wide open. That would have jeopard- 
ized his leadership, so he retreated in 
the Baldwin manner, announced he 
was undesirous of showing “pig-head- 
ed obstinacy” and withdrew his ex- 
cess profits tax. At the same time, 
however, he declared new tax pro- 
posals would produce the desired 
amount of revenue and more besides, 

Although he had retreated graceful- 
ly, the new Prime Minister apparent- 
ly had not learned a convincing les- 
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Chamberlain Offered “Tory Socialism” 


son. For last week, the tax matter 
still fresh in English minds, Chamber- 
Jain came back to the nation with an- 
other sample of “Tory Socialism.” In 
making public his government’s recom- 
mendations for reorganization of Great 
Britain’s complex electric industry, 
he started another wave of protests 
from the vested interests. 

His reorganization proposal would 
compel electric companies to combine, 
the stronger buying out the weaker 
groups and others uniting—all under 
government dictation and _ super- 
vision. It would also reduce and 
standardize rates of the nation’s 626 
electric producers. Outcry against the 
scheme rose rapidly, and it became 
likely that Chamberlain would soon 
find himself facing another fight as 
determined as the tax opposition. 





Spanish Tension 


Spain’s civil war occasioned far 
more important action in European 
capitals last week than on the pen- 
insula itself. The tension growing 
out of German retaliation on Almeria 
for attacks on Italian and German 
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warships (PATHFINDER, June 12) 
though greatly eased, kept the heads o; 
many governments worried and bh 

London: Great Britain, seekin: 
induce Germany and Italy back 
the Non-Intervention Committee .); 
thus safeguard Old World peace, pro. 
posed: (1) extension of safety z 
for neutral shipping; (2) assura 
from Spanish factions to abstain fr, 
further provocation; and (3) in 
event the first two measures failed, 2); 
arrangement for consultation by 4|! 
four powers engaged in the neu! 
ity patrol—Britain, France, Gern 
and Italy—to consider necessary 
tion. Berlin and Rome preferred thei; 
own immediate “defensive measur 
but gave encouraging replies. 

Berlin: Adolf Hitler’s press bu: 
reported that talks in Berlin and | 
don over the Non-Intervention ( 
mittee were proceeding favorably. 
in a speech to a meeting of Bava 
Nazis, Der Fuehrer declared Gern 
had no intention of starting a 
then hastened to add: “Germany 
not suffer to be insulted or attack: 
In a radio broadcast Hitler’s ri 
hand man Goering declared that w! 
ever German sovereignty is attacked 
“then the blood must flow.” Du: 
the week Hitler conferred the hig! 
Reich award, the Grand Cross of |! 
Order of Merit of the German Ea 
on Mussolini in recognition of 
Duce’s services in promoting cordia! 
Italo-German relations. 

Rome: Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano informed Britain Italy accep! 
ed her proposals on all points, but 
with certain “reservations,” to which 
England agreed. Meanwhile, Premic: 
Mussolini was showing Hitler’s M 
ister of War, Gen. Werner von Blk 
berg, all that Italy had in the way 
air, sea and land war machines. 

Moscow: the Komintern, the Third 
International, ended its long-standi 
quarrels with its parent body, 
Second Socialist International, in 
effort to bring about “united action 
against German and Italian interv: 
tion in Spain.” 

In Spain, meanwhile, the 11-month- 
old war was marked by air raids on 
Loyalist cities, bombardment of Ma:- 
drid, and renewed fighting on 1! 
Cordoba front. The Rebels’ costly 
Bilbao campaign received a setba 
when Gen. Emilio Mola was killed in 
an airplane accident. But Gen. Jos: 
Fidel Davila soon stepped into Molua’s 
shoes to renew the Basque drive, 





Windsors Honeymoon 


After a 24-hour train trip from 
Monts, France, through Italy to Aus- 
tria, the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor arrived at their honeymoon re- 
treat—famed 13th century Wasser- 
leonburg Castle (PATHFINDER, Ma) 
22). In the manner of bridegroom: 
the world over, the Duke carried his 
American-born duchess over the 
threshold of their new home, an‘ 
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June there the world’s most famous newly- This effort to end the unstable phase ist (Fascist) party was being formed 
re heads weds last week found the “peace, of government in the Empire and_ to re-shuffle political lines on the 
and b privacy and happiness” for which they enter a more permanent, more con- _ island. 
seekin asked early this month. structive one was off to a favorable NE a 
back Highlight of the Windsors’ trip from start last week. Not only had the p 
mittee and France occurred at Venice, Italy. powerful nobleman-premier succeed- Blum’s Year 
neace. | There the couple walked through lines’ ed in forming a new government, but . . ; 
fety 2 of Mussolini’s Blackshirts and rode _ his cabinet met with wide approval. . Cabinets “ notoriously short-lived 
assura down the Grand Canal in a speed boat. Including two politicians, it was hail- in France. Sometimes that country 
stain { When their train pulled out Edward ed as a “national union” group, strong has had as many as a dozen in a year, 
(3) in waved to the crowds with his right enough to relieve “internal friction” aaa one French ministry lasted only 
: failed. 2) arm upraised. The Italians, believing and to meet the country’s two major 5, ae wae, * The fact that the present 
on by all he was giving the Fascist salute, cheer- problems—the rising cost of living and = Front government began its 
e neutral. ed madly. “Look! The King of Eng- growing military expenditures. second year in office last week with 
. Gern land gives the Fascist salute,” said one The two key positions in the new its parliamentary support undiminish- 
eas official. cabinet went to army-supported men. ©4 Was not only a record of sorts, but 
erred t As the Windsors honeymooned last Gen. Gen Sugiyama retained the war 2 tribute to the skillful statesmanship 
measu week there were these sidelights to ministry post and former Premier of Socialist Premier Leon Blum. 
>S, their marriage: Koki Hirota was made the new for- W hen the Sarraut cabinet gave up 
ee fa, q British film company officials dis- eign minister. But Hirota’s return to 7 — little more than a year ago 
1 and | closed that “suggestions” from high office was not regarded as likely to ~~ the Blum regime, then an un- 
tion ( authorities had convinced them that rena. quantity, took command of the 
rablv. their customers, presumably still in a government, I aris dispatches were re- 
ava glow over the coronation pictures, porting the nation on the brink of 
| Gern would not care for anything so trivial chaos, with all authority apparently 
ng a as a wedding. Thus movie houses Sone. Industrial and social unrest 
omy junked their films of the Windsor were widespread. Nearly a million 
atlack. wedding. tng were on strike—the first 
~ ee @ Rev. Robert A. Jardine, vicar of — version of the sit-down. De- 
beds St. Paul’s Church, Darlington, Eng- ation and depression gripped French 
s atta land, who defied high Anglican digni- aeReee, gold reserves continued to 
> Duy taries to give a religious tinge to the dwindle and France’s prestige abroad 
he hig! Monts marriage, performed the same w we at a low ebb. ; ; 
sin of | service for a young Yorkshire couple, Nhat the Blum Popular Front gov- 
Be received hundreds of fan letters and ernment has accomplished in its rec- 
ak of preached a sermon in which he de- ord year in office is little short of 
1g cor: clared that “the desire of the hearts of miraculous in the eyes of many 
in adorable couple has been satisfied Frenchmen, Through a series of so- 
Galeazzo ... And I believe I have saved the cial reforms (a French New Deal) it 
ly accep! government... and the church of promptly settled the Strikes, restored 
 Cregaee this country from inevitable regret confidence and authority, nationalized 
Se which ces that they had not authorized a various war industries, reorganized 
Lien religious ceremony...” A movement the Bank of France along more demo- 
ler’s M was started to raise $25,000 for the crate lines, devalued the franc and 
‘on Bl. obscure “poor man’s preacher” in concluded a tripartite agreement for 
aa Way recognition of his action. eee ye ee of currencies with the 
hines. @ New York night clubs and fash- Pictures Inc. United States and Great Britain. De- 
the Third ionable bars revealed that the new Konoye: “I Am Really Not Capable” spite the situation resulting from the 
Wallis cocktail,” invented by Wind- civil war in Spain, France’s foreign 


s-stand 


sor to honor his duchess and consist- 


result in any substantial change in the 


policy was steered on a course that 


nad ing of one jigger of cointreau, one more moderate policy toward China ge mete ten ee Pasa abroad. 
» oe jigger of peppermint, two Jiggers of recently assumed by Japan. In his be nee) ae ate 0 the “Blum ex- 
interv gin, juice of half a lemon, soda and first radio message to the nation Permen’ may still be hanging fire, 

ice, had not proved popular. The and France today still faces many dif- 


11-month- 


general impression seemed to be that 
given by Nick Pappas, the Greek be- 


Konoye said little about policy, but in 
his appeal for national unity he did 
emphasize that his mission was two- 


ficult problems, including a formid- 
able deficit in her budget, the fact re- 











Sayegh hind the bar at St. Moritz’s Cafe dela _ fold: to heal internal strife and pro- mains that she is a stronger and more 
; yo Paix in Manhattan, Said Nick: “With- mote peace abroad. “Our external united nation than a year ago. She 
3 on | out that peppermint and soda she licy.” h id. “will k ane is farther along on the road to re- 
is’ costl\ p ~ policy,” he said, “will seek peace based wiht: . 
eur would be a side car. With pepper- on justice, which is not the same (10> = thus better equipped to 
aied in mint she is lousy. thing as the mere maintenance of the ed —_ aaa —_ "Mating to be solv- 
Gen. Jos: Sale) pre oe ~p ee nits will he had weir tae Ptasen, Bice alee 
. pe those which the situation requires.” -. ged 4 
—* , Japan: Last Premier? Later he admitted: “I am coals not ed in a speech before his Socialist 
, Army officers ended party govern- capable and not worthy to be premier.” P@Tty last week that his coalition re- 
: ment in Japan in 1932 by shooting the Meanwhile, despite those who saw 8!™e would complete its second year 
last party Premier. Since then Japan better days ahead, some groups were = office. And Blum, they say, “has a 
has been ruled by a series of weak, predicting that the Konoye govern- “®Y with the French.” 
rip from stop-gap, so-called “super-party” cabi- ment would be short-lived. Others 
y to Aus- nets which served only to make the were predicting that he would be 
of Wind- nation restless. Thus it was in ac- Japan’s last Premier, that his failure ASIDES ABROAD 
moon re- ord with the Japanese people’s wish would end the Empire’s quasi-demo- 
Wasser- for stability that Emperor Hirohito cratic system and that his successor 
JER, May ‘ppointed 46-year-old Prince Fumi- would be a dictator. As the more Etcetera: The Welsh inhabitants 
degroom: iro Konoye to form a new govern- optimistic hailed the Prince as a nat- of Llanfairpwilgyngyilgogerychwyen- 
ried his ment following the resignation of the ural leader likely to serve for decades drobwillllantysiliogogogoch thought 
ver tl! short-lived, pro-Fascist Hayashi re- in the post of imperial Chancellor, that their town had a long name until 


yme, ani 






gime (PATHFINDER, June 12). 


there were reports that a strong right- 


they heard about New Zealand’s Tetau- 
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mataokiokiwh akatangitangihangaote- 
koauaua Tamateapokaiwhenua, whose 
63 letters are five more than those in 
the longest name in Wales. The New 
Zealand name is pronounced. pretty 
much the way it’s spelled, which is 
more than can be said for the other. 

No Record: Paul Martel of Montreal, 
Canada, joked to his wife: “Maybe 
we'll beat the Dionnes.” Two hours 
later he was surprised and much wor- 
ried when Dr. J. A. Barrette thought 
so, too. But in the end it was only 
quadruplets: a girl and three boys, all 
with a good chance to live. 

Formula: Graceful Mrs. Haruko Ka- 
tayama, a dancer of Tokyo, Japan, 
who at the tender age of 100 years is 
still charming audiences as she has 
for three quarters of a century, gave 
her secret for long life: a diet of fried 
eels at every meal and a quart of wine 
or beer a day. 

Swap: A stranger came into an inn 
near Budapest, Hungary, and traded 
an old fiddle for a few drinks. The 


bar keeper swapped the instrument to 
Paul Szalay, a pheasant, for a pig. 
Before Paul realized that the transac- 
tion had made him richer by $50,000, 
Bela Sjijj, a concert violinist, turned 
up and identified the “fiddle” as a 
224-year-old Stradivarius belonging to 


him. Police are still looking for the 
thirsty stranger. 
o s . 

Ousted: Berlin authorities discharg- 
ed a government employee who went 
to a city court with the complaint that 
his wife constantly nagged him. The 
theory was that if he couldn’t manage 
his wife, he wouldn’t be much good 
at managing the country, either. 


7 . * 


Slow: Workers on the Lunghai rail- 
way, in China, staged a successful 
slow-down strike when they sud- 
denly found themselves pressed into 
service by bandits. The robbers gave 
orders for the coolies to loosen the 
rails so that the Lunghai express 
would be derailed and become an easy 
prey. But the coolies worked so slow- 
ly that when the express roared past 
the track was still in good condition 
and the bandits were left empty-hand- 
ed. 

Robin Hood, Inc.: The famous Ru- 
manian “Robin Hood” bandit, Coriou, 
is serving a five-year prison term, but 
at a profit. Financed by his new 
bride, who is confident that she can 
reform him, he has bought the prison 
workshop and is selling the articles 
made there. 

Solution: Mrs. Agnes Stannard, of 
Chelmsford, England, got her first 
complete set of false teeth more than 
a year ago, but didn’t like their looks. 
A second pair didn’t solve the prob- 
lem, nor did a third. The verdict 
brought in by a coroner’s jury on 
the case of Mrs. Stannard was “suicide 
while of unsound mind.” She had 
hanged herself. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


A. M. A. Meeting 


Like a beneficent plague, 9,500 mem- 
bers of the American Medical Associa- 
tion swarmed into the seaside resort 
of Atlantic City, N. J., last week for 
their organization’s 88th annual meet- 
ing. It was the largest gathering of 
scientists in history. Before its busi- 
ness was half completed, it could also 
lay claim to being one of the most im- 
portant meetings in the annals of U. S. 
medicine. 

Birth Control: Up until last week, 
the 105,000-doctor Association. had 
been opposed to any sanction of birth 
control. Four years ago, discussion 
of the subject almost led to an open 
feud between doctors. Two years 
later, it resulted in the appointment 
of a committee to investigate contra- 
ception. 

On the second day of the convention 
last week, the ancient taboo finally 
fell. By adopting the report of its 
two-year-old committee, the A. M. A. 
approved birth control as having a 
definite and legitimate place in the 
practice of medicine. The recommen- 
dation of the committee was that the 
Association investigate contraceptive 
methods with a view to giving mem- 
bers of the medical profession perti- 
nent data about them; and that all 
clinics where contraceptive informa- 
tion is given should be subject to li- 
censing and medical control. In all 
cases, it was understood, contracep- 
tive information ~was to be given to 
individual patients at the discretion 
of a competent physician. 

National Health: A second, hardly 
less controversial issue was raised at 
the meeting in regard to a public 
health policy. A resolution forward- 
ed to Atlantic City from a recent meet- 
ing of the medical society of the State 
of New York declared that “the health 
of the people is the direct concern of 
government.” 

It further proposed that the A. M. A. 
take the lead in presenting a national 
health policy to the Federal govern- 
ment. As outlined by the New York 
body, the policy would have meant 
greater allotment of funds for treat- 
ment of the poor by local, State and 
Federal governments to public and 
semi-public institutions. Reluctant to 
adopt even this mild form of medical 
socialization, the House of Delegates 
of the Association promptly scuttled 
the resolution. What they did adopt 
was a statement that the government 
should take the lead in forming medi- 
cal policy, on the understanding that 
every resource of the Association 
would be available for such formu- 
lation, 

With its two major pieces of busi- 
ness concluded, the Association had 
many other items of more purely sci- 
entific interest to consider. These 
included: 

Psycho-surgery: As presented by 


Drs. Watts, Wood and Barris of Wash. 
ington, D. C., at Atlantic City las 
week, “psycho-surgery” is simply the 
process of cutting out of the brain 
the ability to worry or imagine to 
greatly. According to their technicue. 
two small holes are bored in the ri 
of the skull over the pre-frontal re- 
gion of the brain. With an insirv- 
ment tipped with a small loop of sharp 
wire, 12 tiny, spherical lumps of |}, 
brain are then separated from the 

rounding white matter. Although the 
severed cores are left inside the skw!|, 
their separation from the rest of the 
brain results in the slowing down of 
higher mental activity and in ily 
lessening of attention, acuteness «ni 
imagination. In the cases of 20 hu- 
man beings who had been affected }), 
hallucinations, worry and fits of de- 
spondency, the Washington doctors 
reported three complete cures. Ten 
individuals were “greatly improved.” 

Night-blindness: Until recently, 
night-blindness in automobile drivers 
with normal daytime vision 
thought to be a result of Vitamin A 
deficiencies of diet. Drs. Erickson 
and Feldman of Philadelphia report- 
ed at Atlantic City last week that 
they had perfected a method to meas- 
ure the microscopic quantities of a 
purple liquid in the eye that enables 
it to see at night. Their measurements, 
they said, showed that deficiency in 
“visual purple” was a leading cause 
of night-blindness. According to their 
report, such a deficiency could be a 
natural defect or be temporarily caus- 
ed by disorders such as sinus trouble 
and jaundice. 

Sulfanilamide: One of the newest 
arrivals to the family of medical drugs 
is a white, crystalline substance called 
sulfanilamide. Long used as a base 
for chemical dyes, it has recently been 
discovered to be extraordinarily ef- 
fective as a medical liquid injection. 
At Atlantic City, doctors from Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore re- 
ported that the drug had been used 
in 40 cases of gonorrheal infection 
with “striking results.” Scientists at 
the Baltimore institution also found 
sulfanilamide to be highly effectiv: 
in ending streptococcal infections o! 
the blood. Most brilliant use of the 
drug thus far has been in the treatmen! 
of spinal meningitis, an inflammation 
of the brain covering which is ordi- 
narily fatal in 99 per cent of cases. 
In 23 cases treated at Johns Hopkins, 
more than half resulted in complete 
cures, 

Sarcogenic: Scientists puzzling 
themselves about the causes of cance! 
have found that numerous chemical! 
agents, like tar, are sarcogenic, or can- 

Oo 

FREE BOOK ON VITAL SUBJECT 


Those afflicted with Piles or other rect:! 
troubles may obtain a large, helpful boo: 
free, by writing: The McCleary Clinic, 49°” 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—AcVv. 
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cer-producing. Drs. Rowntree, Dor- 
rance and Ciccone of Philadelphia 
told scientists at Atlantic City that 
‘hey had found an entirely new type 
¢ sarcogenic, A mysterious sub- 
ronce found in wheat-germ oil, it is 
the only vegetable sarcogenic known. 
Iniected under the skin of 93 white 
rats, it produced highly malignant tu- 
iors in every case, according to the 
Philadelphia doctors, 

Syphilis: After watching special 
moving pictures which illustrated 
.yphilis and new methods in its treat- 
ment, Dr. Thomas Parran, chief of the 
('. S. Public Health Service, headed a 
symposium on the subject of this dis- 
ease. Dr. A. B, Cannon of New York 
reported that he had discovered that 
patients who complained of such com- 
mon ailments as intestinal disorders, 
colds, “nerves,” and arthritis were ac- 
tually syphilitic without knowing it. 
He recommended that no illness be 
treated without a Wasserman test for 
syphilis. Dr. Parran agreed: “When 
we look for syphilis, we find at least 
one hidden case for every one previ- 
ously recognized.” 





Secondary Meetings 


While most attention was centered 
on the American Medical Association, 
last week was also a big one for many 
nother scientific organization meeting 
in Atlantic City and elsewhere. Out of 
these meetings came reports of this 
sort: 

q Dr. Oscar B. Nugent of Chicago, 
it the meeting of the U. S. branch of 
the International College of Surgeons 
in New York, described a method of 
curing separation of the image-receiv- 
ing retina from the inside of the eye- 
ball, awcause of blindness previously 
regarded as without remedy. His 

ethod was to sever a controlling mus- 
cle of the eye; turn the eye outward; 
stud the ball with needles; and turn 
the eye back, pinning it to the retina, 
which then could properly transmit a 
visual image to the brain. 

q Before a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Therapeutic Society in Atlantic 
City, Dr. Albert S. Hyman of New 
York announced that he had isolated a 
chemical secretion of the heart evi- 
lently charged by nature with dispos- 
ing of fat. From experiments con- 
ducted on dogs and rabbits, he was 
siven reason to hope that some day 

irdiolypin A” might prolong the 
lives of human beings by arresting 
fatty degeneration of the heart. 

q At the convention of the Amer- 

in Society of Clinical Pathologists 
in Philadelphia, Dr. E. C. Rosenow 
of the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minn., described a peppermint-scented 
vrup containing a vaccine derived 
from throat bacteria, After trying it 
n 6,893 persons as a _ preventive 
igainst contraction of common colds, 
he said: “It looks very good, but it’s 

0 early to talk yet.” 

@ At a joint national meeting of 

edical milk commissions and milk 
roducers in New York City, Dr. T. B. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Second Schism 


A year ago, about 100 Presbyterian 
ministers and elders walked out of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America (PATHFINDER, June 12) to 
form their own church. Militant funda- 
mentalists, they described the As- 
sembly’s decision to adopt a liberal 
interpretation of the Bible as an 
“apostasy”—renunciation of an avow- 
ed faith. They called their new 
church the Presbyterian Church of 
Amercia. 

Last week in Philadelphia, this in- 
fant organization was itself split over 
the question of applied Christianity. 
Three major issues faced the church- 
men as they gathered for their Third 





Pictures Inc. 


Schism Marked Dr. De Waard’s Election 


General Assembly: election of a mod- 
erator, support vf the Independent 
Board of Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the church’s attitude toward 
liquor. Over each question a bitter 
fight was waged between associates 
of the Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary and another faction which re- 
sented the Seminary’s “domination.” 

First blood went to the Seminary 
group with the election of the Rev. Dr. 
John J. De Waard as moderator to 
succeed Dr. J. Oliver Buswell, presi- 
dent of Wheaton College and leader 
of the anti-Westminster group. The 
same day, after hours of bitter wrang- 
ling, the Assembly withdrew its sup- 
port from the Independent Board. A 
week before, eight Westminster as- 
sociates had resigned from the board, 
and the Assembly’s vote marked offi- 
cial approval of their action, which 
had been opposed by Dr. Buswell’s 
faction. 

Final victory for the Westminster 
group came in the battle over liquor. 
On the ground that “we ought to 
avoid subjecting our fellowmen to 





rules of our own choosing that go 
beyond the Bible,” the Assembly flat- 
ly rejected a proposal to name “total 
abstinence” as the “only true princi- 
ple of temperance.” 

That was too much for Dr. Buswell 
and his sympathizers. As the As- 
sembly closed, he announced that 
fourteen ministers and three elders 
had quit the new church to form a still 
newer one—the Bible Presbyterian 
Synod. “I cannot stay in a wet 
church,” Dr. Buswell declared. The 
Synod authorized an immediate cam- 
paign for funds for a new seminary 
which would emphasize the doctrine 
of pre-millennialism rather than the 
Westminster theory of post-millennial- 
ism, sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church of America.t 

Although the Buswell faction claim- 
ed that their departure would leave 
nothing of the year-old church except 
“a little group around Philadelphia,” 
the Presbyterian Church of America 
said it would not be badly hurt by the 
schism, which it characterized as a 
“happy solution” of its difficulties. 


Mosaic New Deal 


Nothing is more calculated to stir 
discussion and attract attention than 
an illustration of the proverb that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
Many a-speaker has made many a 
headline by tracing President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal to more than one 
country and to more than one ancient 
philosopher. 

A few days before the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America met for its 37th 
annual convention at New York City’s 
Jewish Theological Seminary © last 
week, an audience at the Seminary’s 
semi-centennial celebration heard the 
New Deal traced to Moses. 

Dr. Louis Ginzberg, a Seminary pro- 
fessor, declared that the Talmudic 
interpreters of Mosaic laws had de- 
creed, between the third and fifth 
centuries A. D. that unskilled labor 
had the right to strike. Drawing his 
parallel more closely, Dr. Ginzberg 
said that the ancient rabbinical inter- 
preters were much like the members 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in that decisions on laws were alter- 
ed to meet changing times. He said 
that the Talmudic labor laws were a 
re-interpretation of the books of 
Moses and were made necessary by 
the rise of commerce and industry 
in Babylon. 

When 200 rabbis gathered for the 
Rabbinical Assembly, their first action 
was to endorse the “general spirit of 
the New Deal.” Then, they voiced 
support of the President’s Court plan, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
Child Labor Amendment and the Loy- 
alist cause in Spain. They praised the 





return to earth for 1,000 years of peace and good will 
before the last judgment; post-millennialism holds 
that He will not return to earth until men have lived 
in peace and good will for 1,000 years, 
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Roosevelt administration as “a prac- 
tical attempt to bring about orderly 
social change ... serving the needs 
of an evolving social order .. .” 


Graveyard Vandals 


New York City police weré scratch- 
ing their heads last week over one of 
the most ghoulish cases of Manhattan 
vandalism in many years. Caretakers 
employed on the grounds of Trinity 
Church Cemetery, reporting for work 
one morning, discovered that more 
than 160 gravestones had been over- 
turned and smashed during the night. 

The graveyard holds the remains 
of such Americam celebrities as John 
James Audubon, famous ornithologist; 
Philip Livingston, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and Clem- 
ent C. Moore, who wrote “The Night 
Before Christmas.” The graves of 
these men and of the Astor family, 
however, were unmolested. Police be- 
lieved that two marauders, apparent- 
ly young, had climbed the cemetery’s 
10-foot wall. Their havoc had cover- 
ed a large section of the yard, and 
many stones had been broken to bits. 
Grave markers as high as nine feet 
had been toppled. 

Two nights later, police arrested an 
anonymous man found loitering near 
the graveyard. While he was being 
questioned, however, the vandals re- 
turned to another section of the ceme- 
tery and defiled about 50 more graves 
without betraying their presence to 
caretakers or a special police detach- 
ment. The total damage was estimat- 
ed at more than $20,000. Trinity 
Church officials were perplexed, but 
scoffed at rumors that the depreda- 
tions were an attack on the Episcopal 
church for its attitude toward the 
Duke of Windsor. 

—— OE — 


Briefs 


G Compulsory attendance at church 
will be substituted for solitary im- 
prisonment in Joliet Penitentiary as 
an experiment,’ Warden Joseph A. 
Ragen announced last week. The 
warden predicted that religious serv- 
ices might replace solitary confine- 
ment altogether if it were found to 
have the desired “wholesome effect.” 
“We do not consider church attend- 
ance as a punishment,” he said. 

@ The Roman Catholic Church is 
debating the canonization of a Negro 
as a Saint. The Peruvian government 
has formally requested the Vatican to 
grant sainthood to Blessed Martin de 
Porres, who died 300 years ago. If 
the request is granted, de Porres will 
become the second native-born per- 
son of the new world to be so honor- 
ed. The first was St. Rose of Lima. 

q Thousands of Japanese children, 
many weeping bitterly, took part re- 
cently in funeral services for 12,000 
dolls that had “died” during the past 
year. The dolls were broken beyond 
mending. According to Buddhist be- 
liefs that even inanimate things con- 
tain “seeds of life’ (PATHFINDER, 
June 5), the battered toys were given 
full burial rites. 





WOMEN IN 


Equal Righters 


“If particular care and attention is 
not paid to the ladies, we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellion.” 

Over 161 years ago, when the laws 
of this then infant country were being 
drawn up, Abigail Adams, who was to 
become the wife of one President and 
the mother of another, wrote those 
words to her husband. Eleven years 
later when the Constitution was final- 
ly adopted, Mrs. Adams saw that the 
Founding Fathers had denied her 
wish that “the ladies should be re- 
membered.” 

Last week, members of the National 
Woman’s Party for the first time felt 
some hope that Mrs. Adams’ 161-year- 
old plea would be heeded by Congress. 


Pictures Inc, 
Mrs. Pell Heads the Woman’s Party 


From the Party’s Eastern regional con- 
ference being held in Atlantic City, 
word went out to members in every 
state that through President Roose- 
velt they might hope to realize their 
one objective—the complete equality 
of women with men under the law. 

Although not yet at the point of 
fomenting the rebellion which Mrs. 
Adams predicted, delegates at last 
week’s conference expressed increas- 
ed indignation over the failure of 
Congress to enact the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution. Re- 
introduced every year since 1923, it 
now lies before the House and Senate 
Judiciary Committees. 

Members of the Party, which has 
but one plank in its platform—Equal 
Rights—felt that they had ample rea- 
son to deplore the present dormant 
state of the amendment. Although the 
Party assisted in winning legislation 
which gave women equal nationality 
rights with men, over 1,000 laws which 
discriminate against women still re- 
main in force throughout the country. 
Rather than fight these laws in each 
of the separate states, the organiza- 


\.tion is determined to force passage of 


Pathfinder 


THE NEWS 


the amendment, which reads: ‘‘\| 
and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and e: 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

If passed, this would in one strok 
wipe out such laws as these which 
in effect in some states: 

q The wife’s earnings and | 
sonal possessions belong to the | 
band. 

q A married woman, even thouch 
living apart from her husband, may 
go into business without his consent 

@ Women are barred from tasks | 
quiring the lifting of more than 2} 
pounds. 

The fight to rid the country o| 
such discriminating laws and con 
tions has been carried on by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party since its per: 
nent organization in 1921. From 1 
to 1920, a temporary party by that 
name, led the crusade for woman su- 
frage. Members were sent to pi 
the White House, were jailed, 
eventually won their demands. 

Under the chairmanship of \ 
Stephen Pell, New York social rezis 
terite, the Party today directs its can 
paign from a beautiful Georgian club 
house situated a block from the na- 
tional Capitol. Not until every wom- 
an in the United States has equa! 
property, inheritance, guardianship 
and domicile rights, will the club- 
house close its doors. 

i 


W. C. T. U. Wind-Up 


With one word less in their vocabu- 
laries, 2,500 women left Washington, 
D. C., last week after discussing such 
problems as repeal, gambling and 
universal peace. 

The missing word was “cocktail,” 
officially banned toward the close of 
the Sixteenth Triennial Convention of 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Tein- 
perance Union (PATHFINDER, June 
12). 

Indignation—usually let loose upon 
the liquor traffic—was, at this conven- 
tion, turned principally upon gambling 
and war. One report declared that an 
alarming increase in gambling had 
taken place in countries where smal! 
children, with parental consent, sav 
pennies to invest in state lotteries. 

Extending the W.. C. T. U. war 
against liquor to include a “war” for 
world peace, Lady Aurea Macleod 
sounded a battle cry for the conven- 
tion when she said members should 
support the use of collective armed 
force if necessary to maintain peace. 

Other convention features included. 

g A speech by Representative Ralph 
O. Brewster of Maine, urging the W. 
C. T. U. to support repeal. 

q@ Re-election of Dr. Ella A. Boole, 
as International President of the 
Union for the third time. 

gG Placing a wreath on the statu 
of Frances E. Willard, founder of the 
W. C. T. U., the placer being Miss 
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Agnes E. Slack of England, world sec- 
retary of the Union for 40 years. 
Highlight of the convention for the 
young people attending was an in- 
formal song-fest in a downtown res- 
taurant. After pledging themselves to 
discourage the drinking of toasts, the 
bovs and girls sang such songs as this 
to the tune of “The Old Grey Mare:” 


Alcohol is worse than it used to be, 
Worse than it used to be, 
Worse than it used to be, 
Alcohol is worse than it used to be, 
Mixed with gasoline. 





Party-Giver 


Members of Manhattan’s smart set 
apparently are going to be just a bit 
bored this summer. Although they 
still will have money to play with, 
their pet playmate won’t be around 
to tell them how to amuse themselves 
—_last week, Elsa Maxwell, leader of 
the swank and sometimes silly Park 
Avenue “gang” sailed for Europe. 

For the past six years, Elsa has 
kept New York society amused by its 
own antics. At Elsa’s “Come-As Some- 
body-Else-Party” in 1930, and at her 
“Come-As-Your-Opposite-Party” the 
next year, Wall Street brokers, indus- 
trial leaders, bank presidents, their 
wives and debutante daughters frol- 
icked as they hadn’t since childhood. 
In 1932-33 owners of 16-cylinder cars 
left their chauffeurs at home and 
drove madly all over New York in 
search of “treasures” which Elsa had 
planted and to which she had given 
them the clues. By 1934 she had her 
playmates scurrying around with a 
slip of paper which offered a prize to 
the person who could collect such 
items as a hair from a horse’s tail, 
the mayor’s autograph, and a police- 
man’s badge—this became known as a 
“scavenger” hunt. 

Fun is expensive in the largest city 
in America, and although Elsa pro- 
vided fun she did not provide the 
money for it. At each of Elsa’s par- 
ties some wealthy New Yorker played 
host. As one of them remarked, how- 
ever, their names were forgotten be- 
fore the guests got inside the door. 
rhe party’s always have been “Elsa’s.” 

Elsa, whose age must be indefinitely 
estimated at between 40 and 50, gave 
her first party when she was ten— 
and someone else payed for it then 
just as now. She invited all her young 
friends for a launch ride on San 
Francisco Bay. The parents who 
came to collect their offspring when 
the ride was over had to foot the bill. 

Jolted out of San Francisco by the 
earthquake, Elsa joined a Shakespeare- 
an company. Eventually landing in 
New York, she became accompanist 
to a vaudeville singer, Dorothy Toye, 
and with her went-to South Africa. 
Paris and London saw something of 
Elsa for the next few years, but didn’t 
seem to know much about her, When 
the War came, however, soldiers and 
civilians began to hear of her. Her 
ballads (not always designed for in- 
nocent ears) were sung in the trench- 
es and at charity functions. 

When the War was over, Elsa seri- 





Pictures Inc. 


Elsa Started at the Age of Ten 


ously began her conquest of Europe. 
Going to Venice in 1920 she found a 
quiet, picturesque city entirely with- 
out night-life. Elsa put an end to 
all this. She turned the Lido into a 
smart beach resort, inaugurated motor 
boat races on the Grand Canal, and 
launched a night club on a floating 
barge. 

Elsa’s ability to show society how 
to entertain itself is based entirely 
on an imagination that apparently 
knows no bounds or _ inhibitions. 
Those who know her say she is nei- 
ther a particularly good organizer nor 
a shrewd business woman. It is doubt- 
ful whether she has made any money 
for herself, although she has helped 
others spend thousands of dollars in 
chasing away boredom. Her friends 
in New York will expect her to return 
from Europe with new ideas for fun 
at any cost—they still remember how 
amusing it was at her recent “barn” 
party when she “milked” limitless 
quantities of champagne from a me- 
chanical cow. 
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~ HOUSEHOLD 


Brides, Dishwashing 


June is the month in which a large 
number of brides come to realize that 
one of the most frequent and most 
essential tasks of housekeeping is 
washing dishes. It comes regularly, 
three times a day. Hence the follow- 
ing dishwashing tips: 

First, the task is easier if perform- 
ed immediately after each meal before 
the food particles become dry and 
hard to remove. Then, home eco- 
nomics experts have found that the 
task is still easier if a certain pro- 
cedure is followed, They recommend: 
(1) carefully stack the dishes on the 
table or sink in piles; (2) soak egg and 
milk dishes and silverware in cold 
water; (3) rinse sticky and greasy 
plates and other articles with warm 
water; (4) use plenty of hot water 
and soap suds in the actual washing; 
(5) wash glassware first; (6) the 
silverware next; (7) then the china- 
ware, and (8) finally, the pots and 
pans. 


Week's Hints 


@ Chewing gum can be removed 
from clothing by rubbing the spot with 
kerosene and brushing off the remain- 
ing residue. 

G To help prolong the life of cut 
flowers, wash the vases thoroughly 
with soap and water, and scald them. 

@ The setting of a jelly can be 
hastened by placing the mold in a 
pan of cold water. 

g@ Soiled window shades may be 
washed by spreading each shade on a 
flat surface and then rubbing it with a 
clean cloth or sponge and soapsuds. 

q Tar is easily removed from the 
hands and clothing with lard, follow- 
ed by warm water and soap. 
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FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





@® Romp lightly 
thromgh your 
whiskers with 
keen swift-shav- 
ing Treet Blades! 
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EDITORIAL 


Dream World 


Sometimes, especially on hot after- 
noons, we like to sit back and stare 
with intense vacuity at our waste- 
basket. We have found this regimen 
spiritually refreshing because more 
than once it has seemed to set a soft 
breeze coursing gently through our 
mind. At such moments, the world 
is restful, thoughts are light. 

Our wastebasket is an ordinary 
thing and our vacuity is a kind of 
self-hypnosis, but the two combined 
are a sweet insulation against the heat 
and the hurly-burly. When we sit 
back and stare, the headlines fade— 
we forget about strikes, about war 
and the rumors of war, about debt 
and taxes, about dictators and politics, 
about joblessness and recovery. We 
forget about all those serious and 
dangerous things that keep popping 
up in a world that seems determined 
to torment itself. 

‘Around our vacuity and our waste- 
basket revolve dreams and the vapors 
of retrospect. In this phase, we try 


to recall what living was like less 


than ten years ago. All we can re- 
member offhand is that the most mo- 
mentous issue of the day was Prohibi- 
tion. Governmental budgets were 
balanced; Calvin Coolidge was the 
Prophet of Prosperity; Al Smith was a 
trifle radical; everybody was making 
money in the Stock Market; Rugged 
Individualism was in full flower; the 
front pages of newspapers were usu- 
ally cheery in a dull sort of way; the 
Republican party was beginning to 
make bold promises about two cars in 
every garage and a chicken in every 
pot. When people met at social gath- 
erings, there was not much more to 
talk about than golf, bridge and bad 
bootleg liquor. A bright, unworried 
period. 

We can recall these things only 
vaguely. They seem far off. When we 
look at the wastebasket, we remember 
them with a faint nostalgia and won- 
der will they ever come back. We 
dream of newspapers having nothing 
more disturbing to report than slight 
cases of murder, million-dollar prize- 
fights, or periodic thunderstorms. Oc- 
casionally we grow just a little bit 
tired of the profundities. 

Admittedly, it is an escape from 
reality to stare vacantly at a waste- 
basket, but it is also a relief. If prac- 
ticed with moderation, it is even good 
for the soul. To stay in deep thought 
all the time, to keep constantly read- 
ing about our complex and troubled 
society, is too great a strain. There 
must be mental relaxation, a certain 
amount of spiritual smelling salts to 
go with the profound involvements 
of columnists like Walter Lippman, 
with the frightening things said by 
editorial writers, and with the 
half-hysterical warnings of Dorothy 


Thompson who finds a dictator under 
every bed. 

Strife between labor and capital, 
far-reaching social legislation, war 
scares abroad are all part of our every- 
day life, but there should be rest peri- 
ods at least once a week, brief rev- 
eries. We recommend staring at 
something. We recommend short vis- 
its to the dream world. Otherwise, 
we'll become a race of brooders, pre- 
maturely gray, stewing with nervous 
agitation in our own juices. 


q 
Taxes and Morality 


“Anybody’s justified in doing any- 
thing as long as the law doesn’t say 
it’s wrong.” 

The words are J. P. Morgan’s. They 
were uttered last week as every other 
citizen in America suddenly blossom- 
ed into a philosopher. They were part 
of the debate started by President 
Roosevelt in his recent attack on tax 
dodgers. As a definition of morality, 
they merely added to the general be- 
fuddlement. 

As the debate raged, there was only 
one thing clear: all generalizations 
about morality and taxes were impos- 
sible. In the first place, nobody could 
really define morality. In the second 
place, nobody could draw a particu- 
larly good distinction between immor- 
al tax dodging and moral tax avoid- 
ance. It would have been much better 
if the issue had been confined solely 
to its legal aspects. Certainly, if this 
had been the case, Americans like J. P. 
Morgan wouldn’t have made some 
of the stupid and sophomoric remarks 
they did. 

President Roosevelt to the contrary, 
the truth seems to be that you cannot 
readily couple such a philosophical 
abstraction as morality with such a 
hard reality as taxes. Men do not ap- 
proach the United States Treasury as 
they would an altar. It is too much 
to expect of human nature that tax- 
payers will feel a sense of higher duty 
and meet government levies when the 
law is full of loopholes encouraging 
evasion. It is true, of course, that 
there are those who dodge payment 
by creating loopholes of their own in 
a miserable, unpatriotic manner, but 
the majority merely takes advantage 
of what the law itself offers. In this 
latter instance, the tax avoider cannot 
rightly be called immoral or dis- 
honest. All that can be said is that 
the law is weak. 

A taxpayer who avoids paying all or 
part of his tax can be wholly moral in 
society, observing the peace, practic- 
ing charity, doing any number of high- 
minded things. He can be wholly 
moral and at the same time feel justi- 
fied in evading taxes when the evasion 
is absolutely legal. In some cases, the 
law seems almost deliberately de- 
signed for evasion. To illustrate this 


~~ 
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point, one might consider a hypotheti. 
cal taxpayer in California and sever | 
other states where-the “community. 
property” system is in effect. Unde 
this, all property and earnings 
either man or wife are equally owne 
by both. Thus, if the husband’s net j»)- 
come for the year were $50,000, th, 
wife is legally owner of half of 
For purposes of Federal income tax, 
returns can be filed separately—$2>5 - 
000 by the husband and $25,000 by the 
wife. In surtaxes, each would the: 
fore pay $2,070—a total between then 
of $4,140. The significance of this 
will be seen by referring to anothe: 
hypothetical taxpayer—this one in 
Virginia, where no “common-proper- 
ty” system exists. The Virginia tax 
payer earning a $50,000 net incoine 
cannot split it with his wife. Now, 
as income mounts, surtaxes moun! 
the rate is higher on $50,000 than on 
$25,000. As a result, the Virginia tax- 
payer will pay surtaxes amounting to 
$7,700, or $3,560 more than the Cali- 
fornia man and wife combined, Thus, 
Federal surtaxes on $50,000 in Cali- 
fornia are $3,560 less than they a: 
on the same sum in Virginia. 

Not all Californians take advantace 
of the “common-property” system to 
avoid taxes but they are perfect!) 
within their moral and legal rights 
to do so. All this illustrates how 
the law can be used to get around 
Federal levies. There are similar 
technicalities allowing other evasions, 
and only the uninformed or unusual!) 
patriotic fail to make use of them. In 
another sense, the situation in Cali- 
fornia and other “common-property” 
states shows how the Federal income 
tax law can be unfair to taxpayers 
living elsewhere. 

While such conditions exist, while 
the Federal law remains weak, it is 
hardly justifiable to make sweeping 
charges about the immorality of tax 
evasion. Although the attitude of 
some of the wealthier citizens is to 
be deplored and although mere lega!- 
ity does not mean morality, the fact 
remains that the government in this 
case is the party fundamentally a| 
fault. Although J. P. Morgan spoke 
nonsense when he tried to define 
morality, he was pretty near right 
when he said: “Congress should know 
how to levy taxes, and if it doesn't 
know how to collect them, then a 
man is a fool to pay...” 

Steps are now underway to strength- 
en the income tax law as it now 
stands. Every effort should be made 
to eliminate the loopholes and effect 
other changes that will operate fair!) 
for citizens in all income groups. The 
question of morality is beside the 
point at this time. There is much to 
be said for the argument that taxa- 
tion is a legal question and not a 
moral one. Neither President Roose 
velt nor the Treasury can blame tax- 
payers for making the most of tech- 
nicalities. The desire to pay as little 
as possible is natural. Such legal tax 
avoidance is not villainy; it is merely 
a human effort to hold on to as much 
as one can. Sermons will not end it— 
only a better law will. 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 3) 








ice in the legal field, and if some mem- 
bers were blind before to the plain word- 
ing and spirit of the Constitution it is 
certainly logical not to rely on any as- 
sumption that there may not be a recur- 
rence of such blindness. 

Jolting has helped, but the enduring 
value of automatic injection of new blood 
into the Supreme Court is enhanced by 
some members suddenly finding their 
classes—such glasses may be lost or mis- 
laid at any moment... 

E. V, Pease 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
* * * 

_.. The court was packed pro-Federal- 
ist against the popular will that made 
Jefferson President, pro-slavery against 
Lincoln, pro-monopoly against Roosevelt. 
That situation has not changed. It shows 
that the court can be used to hinder the 
will of the people choosing a different 
administration in their pursuit of hap- 
piness . 

Thomas A. Spainhour 
Clinton, Ill. 

..« To me the proposition of the Pres- 
ident to pack the Supreme Court is ab- 
horrent. All the arguments of those 
favoring the proposition are not suffi- 
cient to hide its hideousness . .. The 
President and his advisers and support- 
ers say that they want a court that will 
sustain his proposals and the enactments 
of Congress called New Deal legislation. 
In other words, they want a rubber stamp 
court ...A fixed court is as obnoxious 
as a fixed jury or a fixed horse race... 

Grant E, Lilly 
Richmond, Ky. 





In Defense of Washington Trolleys 


On October 17th last year and again 
in your issue of May 1, 1937, PATH- 
FINDER published articles which are, to 
say the least, highly unfair to this com- 
pany ... it certainly is not true that 
any of our cars are “rolling junk heaps” 

. Some of them are old, and not so 
modern as we wish, but they are capable 
of giving and do give good service. 

Since the former Washington Railway 
and Electric Company and the Capital 
fraction Company were merged in De- 
cember, 1933, forming the present Capital 
rransit Company, we have purchased 20 
new streamlined cars and have on order 
45 more at a cost of over $1,000,000 ... 

So far as the cars purchased from 
Providence . + are concerned, Capital 
lransit at the time desired to obtain 
some better equipment than it had been 
using on some lines so that the latter 
might be retired. The Providence cars 
could be secured and reconditioned in a 
comparatively short time at a fraction 
of the cost of new cars which, if ordered, 
could not have been ready for our use for 
a good many months... 

- . . Since the merger above referred 
to Capital Transit has spent $7,437,000 in 
idditions and betterments to property. 
Of this amount $2,703,000 was spent for 
new buses and $737,000 on new street 
cars and car improvements. 

The amounts just stated do not include 
the 45 new cars now on order nor 71 buses 
ordered about the same time, which to- 
sether will cost about $1,500,000 ... 

Robert Dougan 
Executive Assistant 
Capital Transit Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
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You'll 


Enjoy Every Day 
of Your Summer 


with the Monitor as Your Daily Companion 


At home or on vacation, you'll find recreation, refreshment and 
nourishment in the columns of The Christian Science Monitor. Besides 
its regular fare . . . always varied and valuable . . . a number of 
special features are offered this summer, including the following: 


The Constitution. A series of 100 articles 
from May 20 to September 18 reporting the 
Constitutional Convention 150 years ago 
as if it were held now. Back copies available. 


Labor—America’s New Problem. Four 
articles discussing social phases of this im- 
portant subject. Aug. 3, 5, 10, 12. 


The Far East. Three articles by W. H. 
Chamberlin, the Monitor’s correspondent 
in the Orient. July 12, 14, 16. 


The Movies. Twelve illuminating articles 
discussing the change in public taste in 
movie heroes, heroines, villains and types 
of plays. July 19-31. 


Franco-German Relations. Six articles on 
“As we look to each other,” written by the 
Monitor’s Paris correspondent writing from 
Berlin and the Berlin correspondent writing 
from Paris. Aug. 9, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20. 


Exploring America With Young Amer- 
icans. Adventures of two children in 
America for a year of travel and explora- 
tion, after three years in China. 9 articles. 
Saturdays during July and August. 


Camping. A series of four articles on 
“We go camping” on the Young Folks’ 
Page. July 8, 15, Aug. 12, 19. 


Subscribe for the entire summer . .. or for a month at a time. Rates 
in coupon below. Special trial subscription, six weeks for one dollar. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Dept. P-6, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


{ ] Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the period indicated and for which 


remittance is enclosed. 


[ ] Special trial period—six weeks—$1.00 


Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 
month 
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PRESENTING 


Carver of Tuskegee 


There was a new statue on the 2,300- 
acre campus of the Tuskegee Indus- 
trial and Normal Institute in Alabama 
last week. It was the bust of a Negro. 
The face was old. A frizzle of kinky 
hair provided only a thin covering for 
the egg-shaped skull. The eyes were 
planted deep in a nest of wrinkles on 
each side of a broad, flat nose. 

A stranger in the South might have 
mistaken the head for one of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Any Dixie farmer, however, 
would have known it instantly as the 
portrait of Dr. George Washington 
Carver, Director of Agricultural Re- 
search at all-Negro Tuskegee. 

Yet the stranger would not have 
been entirely mistaken, Carver, like 
Mahatma is a teacher and leader of 
his race, leading his followers, not out 
of bondage to Britain, but away from 
dependence on King Cotton. 

In 1923, Carver won sudden national 
fame when he was awarded the medal 
given annually by a New York author 
and publisher, Joel Elias Spingarn, to 
an outstanding member of the Negro 
race. Overnight, he became known 
as the man who had made 202 useful 
products out of peanuts, and nearly 
100 more from sweet potatoes. 

When business was booming toward 
its pre-depression peak, an industrial 
company offered Carver a position 
as research chemist at a salary of 
$100,000 a year. He humbly declined. 

Two years ago, Carver did take 
another job—at no pay. In 1935, he 
became field adviser to the Federal 
Bureau of Plant Industry as an au- 
thority on blights of all kinds. His 
new position had one great advantage: 
it allowed him to keep his old one. 

At the time when Carver first be- 
came attached to Tuskegee as a teach- 
er in 1896, the boll weevil was still a 
recent arrival from Mexico. But al- 
ready, Alabama cotton farmers were 
raising the cry: “What are we going 
to do for a money crop? The boll 
weevil is ruining us?” 

Dr, Carver, with a Master’s degree 
in agriculture newly won from Iowa 
State College, thought that he knew 
the answer. Since the time when Ne- 
gro slaves had first provided cheap 
labor, farmers in the deep South had 
been dependent-on one money crop— 
cotton. Even in bumper years, too 
much cotton lowered prices. 

To make matters worse, southern 
soil was tired of raising the staple. 
When Carver got to Tuskegee, he 
found black farmers raising cotton 
year after year—cotton which took 
valuable food out of the soil and never 
gave it back. His advice was simple: 
“Give the soil a rest. Grow less cotton. 
Try peanuts and sweet potatoes.” 

But that was not the whole answer 
to the farmers’ question. Cotton could 
be sold for money; lesser crops were 
relatively useless. Distressed by sto- 


ries about rotting, surplus harvests of 
peanuts and sweet potatoes, Carver 
himself was finally forced to ask a 
question: “God, what is a peanut and 
why did You make it?” 

Morning after morning at sun-up, 
the Negro went out to find the answer, 
looking at peanuts, at anything that 
grew in the ground. 

Superstitious darkies who saw Car- 
ver returning to his Tuskegee labora- 
tory with plant specimens bunched 
in his big hands thought that he was 
an herb doctor. Many brought their 
pickaninnies into his office to be cured 
of rickets, measles and whooping 
cough. But Carver was a botanist and 
chemist, seeking a cure for agricul- 
ture, not for sick children. 

Slowly the cure began to appear. 
Carver found that the sweet potato 


Carver: “God, What Is a Peanut?” 


was 69 parts water, one part ash and 
30 parts sugar, starch, cellulose and 
vegetable fat. All these things, he 
reasoned, could be used to make other 
things. In experiment after experi- 
ment, he took sweet potatoes and made 
of them flour, breakfast foods, ginger, 
vinegar, ink, shoe blacking, coffee 
and synthetic chocolate. 

With the peanut, he had similar 
success. From goobers he derived 
candy, pickles, dyes, face powder, 
shaving cream, linoleum and milk. 

Nothing seemed too valueless for 
Carver’s attention. Patient breeding 
turned the cow pea from a despised 
weed to an edible food; clays became 
lime for plaster; wood shavings were 
pressed into artificial marble. 

Carver’s list of peanut products 
now stands at about 300; his sweet 
potato derivatives at more than 200. 
But only a few of his products are 
being manufactured. 

The Negro scientist’s more impor- 
tant contribution has been in his con- 
stant efforts to make the farmers of 
the South take a more progressive 
view of agriculture. One of his first 
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acts at Tuskegee was to take over 19 
acres of the worst soil in Alabama 
for experimental work, Its record 
under the best previous management 
had been an annual loss of $16.50 an 
acre. By varying crops and carefully 
fertilizing the soil, at the end of eight 
years Carver made the land yield 
half a ton of fluffy cotton. 

Even before that experiment, Car- 
ver had begun preaching as well as 
practicing the creed of efficiency and 
variety in agriculture. And today, as 
often as his Institute duties will allow, 
Carver leaves Tuskegee on trips to 
farmers’ meetings in the country. 

His emphasis is on economy and 
hard work. His creed is: “Anything 
that helps fill a dinner pail is valuable.” 

Carver came by that creed the hard 
way. He himself knew the grimmest 
want. He has no memory of his fa- 
ther or mother. To this day he does 
not know when he was born. 

He can only put the date at some 
time during the Civil war year of 
1864, and the place on the farm of 
white Moses Carver near Diamond 
Grove, Mo. His mother, although she 
had been freed from slavery by Lin- 
coln’s Proclamation of Emancipation, 
was still on the Carver plantation. His 
father, who was soon to die in a farm 
accident, worked on an estate nearby. 

One night when the future scientist 
was about six weeks old, a gang of 
night riders whooped into the old 
Carver slave quarters, seized the moth- 
er and child, took them across the 
border to Kansas and demanded ran- 
som, Carver, a good master, traded 
a $300 race horse for the baby. But 
the mother had disappeared forever. 

Because the infant seemed about to 
die after his ill treatment, he was 
quickly christened with borrowed 
names: George Washington Carver. He 
recovered, but was never strong 
as a boy. 

Puny and undersized as he was, 
George Washington had an unusual 
curiosity about the world he lived in. 
His only book was a blue and battered 
Webster’s speller, so between periods 
of learning his text by heart, the col- 
ored boy took to the timber. 

Later, he said: “I literally lived in 
the woods. I wanted to know what 
was in every stone and plant and to 
learn about every insect and bird.” 

When he was 10 years old, young 
George decided to get some schooling, 
but the Carvers were too hard-pressed 
to help him. Without funds, he walk- 
ed eight miles to Neosho, Mo., where 
there was a one-room schoolhouse. 
For a week, he lived in a stable until 
he persuaded a white family to take 
him in as cook and handy boy. 

After supporting himself for a year, 
he was off again, first to Ft. Scott, 
Kans., then to Minneapolis, halfway 
across the state, where he got through 
highschool as a cook and laundryman. 

After he had paid his entrance fee 
at little Simpson College in Indianola, 
Ia., he had just 10 cents left. For a 
week he ate corn meal and beef suet. 

But by opening up a laundry of his 
own, Carver got through three years 
at Simpson with a fair amount of com- 
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fort. Interested white people gave 
him piano and voice lessons; by him- 
self he learned to paint trees and 
flowers. Later, one of his paintings 
was exhibited at the Chicago World’s 
Fair; after his death, another will go 
to the Luxembourg gallery in Paris. 

When Carver went to Iowa State 
College in 1890, his reputation as an 
artist had preceded him. A professor, 
James Wilson, later Secretary of Agri- 
culture, urged him to continue a paint- 
ing career. Carver thought: “I can be 
of no service to my race with this,” 
and continued his study of botany. 

By the time that the Negro had won 
his Master’s degree in 1896, his repu- 
tation among members of his race had 
spread to far away Tuskegee, then a 
struggling, 15-year-old experiment in 
Negro education. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, founder and head of the in- 
stitution, called Carver to Alabama. 

Ilis first laboratory was a make- 
shift collected by students whom he 
sent out in the streets to collect bot- 
tles, glasses and bits of rubber hose. 
Slowly, however, he made himself 
known. Thomas A. Edison once of- 
fered him a job, which he refused. Will 
Rogers traveled from Oklahoma to see 
him. He had talks with Henry Ford. 

Under his urging, cotton planters 
turned to other crops. When shrewd 
northern promoters engineered a pea- 
nut. boom which began during the 
war and has lasted ever since, they 
found Carver-educated farmers more 
than ready for their demand. By 1932, 
it was not too much to say, as one writ- 
er did, that Dr, Carver had done “more 
than any other living man to rehabil- 
itate agriculture in the South.” 

Today, Carver is the least professo- 
rial professor in the United States. 
He recently has bought a new pair of 
plaid slacks, but his coat is the same 
as it has been for years—dark, shape- 
less and brightened only by the flower 
he always wears in his lapel. 

His day begins at sunrise and ends 
at nine o’clock in the evening. This 
gives him time for tramps in the woods 
and fields to gather specimens, hours 
for classes, and moments of his own, 
when he may scribble poetry or paint 
flowers with peanut-oil pigments on 
board made from peanut shells. 

Peanuts offered Carver no opportu- 
nity for marriage, but he is not lonely. 
He receives hundreds of letters from 
all over the country. Some concern 
the peanut-oil massage he has tried 
as a cure for infantile paralysis. Some 
contain checks for plant cures that 
have resulted from his information. 
rhese he sends back. “God doesn’t 
charge us anything to make plants 
grow,” he says. “I don’t think I ought 
to charge anything for curing them.” 

Deeply religious, he conducts regu- 
lar Sunday evening Bible classes as 
well as his regular cla8ses at the In- 
Suitute. His piety, however, is ri- 
valed by his colossal modesty. 

Two weeks ago, when Tuskegee un- 
veiled its bust to him, southern nota- 
bles and northern scientists spoke. Dr. 
Carver’s own humble address sprang 
from his often repeated thought: “I am 
only a small part of this institution.” 
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Liquor Business 


When foam-capped schooners of 
beer were slithering unhindered down 
long mahogany bars in the pre-pro- 
hibition days of 1914, American drink- 
ers consumed $440,000,000 of distilled, 
malt and vinous liquors. In 1935, re- 
peal’s second year, $600,000,000 worth 
of alcoholic beverages found its way 
into bottles, casks and cans. 

These figures, published last week 
by the New York Trust Company’s 
“Index,” do not mean, however, that 
Americans were thirstier in 1935 than 
they had been when the World war 
broke out. The $440,000,000 invest- 
ment of 1914 went almost entirely to 
the consumer—it was drunk, so to 
speak, on the premises. On the other 
hand, a large part of the production 
in 1935 (the latest year for which full 
figures are available) went into the 
storage houses of liquor dealers seek- 
ing to replenish stocks made lean by 
the long, dry years. Thus the 1935 
production of distilled spirits (whisky, 
brandy, rum, gin and others) exceed- 
ed that of 1914 by 115,775,000 gallons. 

Post-repeal liquor manufacture has 
grown to be a major industry. Well 
over $1,000,000,000 is invested in 
liquor-making today. The capital in- 
vestment in distilled liquors alone is 
now about $500,000,000, as compared 
with $100,000,000 in 1914. The invest- 
ment in malt beverages (beer and ale) 
is believed at least to equal the 1914 
figure of $792,194,000. 

Despite these increases, however, 
Americans apparently are not yet 
drinking as heavily as did the pre- 
prohibition generation. According to 
statistical experts who last week cal- 


culated on the basis of the large in- | 
crease in population since the war | 


and the wider area in which liquor 
is now legal, liquor consumption today 
is only 29 per cent of the per-capita 
consumption of 1914. The still preva- 
lent business of bootlegging, however, 
would probably raise this estimate 
considerably, if the exact amount of 
illegal liquor were known. 
Geographically, the revived liquor 
business is widely scattered. Where 
the Mid-West was once the great pro- 
duction center for beer and ales, New 
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York and Pennsylvania now lead, with 
Wisconsin and Illinois running third 
and fourth. Distilled liquor-making 
continues to center in Kentucky, home 
of Bourbon whisky; California, the 
great brandy area; and Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Pennsylvania. 

Hard liquor consumption among the 
states was heaviest in 1936 in Nevada, 
where 3.319 gallons per person were 
imbibed during the year. Iowa was 
the most abstemious of all the states, 
drinking only .440 gallons per capita. 
Five states—California, Illinois, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania—drank 
up 48.08 per cent of America’s high- 
balls, cocktails and fizzes in 1936. 





Marketing Agreements 


Early in 1936 the Supreme Court 
killed the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act on the ground that its crop con- 
trol and processing tax clauses were 
unconstitutional. In the wake of that 
decision came a wave of confusion 
among the nation’s farmers because 
the court had failed to say whether or 
not the entire AAA was dead law. 
Chief question in the minds of most 
farmers was whether AAA’s market- 
ing agreements—voluntary contvacts 
between handlers of farm commodities 
and the Department of Agriculture to 
regulate farm produce —were still 
valid. 

Last week the place of marketing 
agreements on the statute books seem- 
ed at least temporarily secure. After 
several lower courts had voided the 
agreements of AAA on the strength of 
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the Supreme Court decision, Congress 
passed the Marketing Agreements Act 
of 1937, embodying the AAA marketing 
clauses. Until the new act comes be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the agree- 
ments stand. 

Marketing agreements affect pri- 
marily growers of fruit, vegetables and 
nuts, and producers of milk and dairy 
products. The new act permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture: (1) to limit 
the shipment, of fruit, vegetables and 
nuts from any production center into 
any out-of-state market; (2) to pro- 
hibit the shipment of undesirable 
grades and sizes of produce, and (3), 
in case of large surpluses, to limit the 
entire inter-state shipment of any 
single commodity. 

The Secretary’s powers in regard to 
milk and dairy products are still 
wider. Under the agreements, he may 
classify milk according to its use, 
establish minimum prices to be paid 
producers by retailers, enforce pay- 
ment of uniform prices to producers 
and verify weights, sampling and test- 
ing of milk. 

To put a marketing agreement into 
effect, the act requires signatures of 
producers and handlers to a contract. 
Orders may not be issued and price 
schedules may not be set without the 
approval of either two-thirds of the 
producers of a commodity or that of 
producers handling two-thirds of the 
total production of the commodity, 


Permanent FCA 


When farm income was dropping 
rapidly and land values were sinking 
early in 1933, thousands of harassed 
farmers lost their homes and farms 
in mortgage foreclosures. Normal 
sources of credit had vanished. Help- 
less and embittered, many farmers re- 
belled and sought to retain their lands 
by force. Mortgage sales were brok- 
en up with shotguns. Serious riot- 
ing flared. 

To meet the emergency, President 
Roosevelt established the Farm Credit 
Administration, offering easy credit 
to the nation’s farmers. In four years 
the FCA loaned more than $4,000,000,- 
000 to agricultural workers and cut 
the number of foreclosures in half. 
Last week in Washington, steps were 
under way to make the FCA a perma- 
nent government agency. 

Under the direction of dapper, 44- 
year-old William I. Myers, the FCA 
by last week had scaled down farm 
debts $200,000,000 and saved farmers 
about $40,000,000 through its low in- 
terest rates. Chief emphasis of the 
agency was on decentralization. Myers, 
himself a large-scale chicken farmer 
in New York, kept his organization in 
close touch with actual farming con- 
ditions. Each farmer requesting a 
loan applied through a local eoopera- 
tive credit association. The “co-op” 
investigated the applicant’s financial 
position and reported to Washington. 
If the report was favorable, the need- 
ed funds were advanced through re- 
gional banks. In 1936 for the first 
tite repayments of FCA loans exceed- 
ed the money paid out, 


SCHOOLS | 
Critic’s Gift 


Two years ago Charles R. Walgreen, 
owner of a national drug store chain, 
yanked his 18-year-old niece out of 
the University of Chicago with loud 
denunciations of “Communistic teach- 
ing.” The school’s heads indignantly 
denied his charges. The niece, Lucille 
Norton, protested in vain that her 
uncle was mistaken. Heatedly, Wal- 
green insisted that he had detected a 
“subtle design” among the University’s 
teachers to impress students with 
Communism’s merits. The school, he 
declared, was no fit place for any rela- 
tive of his. An Illinois Senate investi- 
gating committee finally cleared the 
university of any subversive trend, 
and the thundering died away. 

Last week, 64-year-old Walgreen, 
who received his own education in 
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Illinois public schools and business 
college, took a quieter thrust at “for- 
eign institutions” with a gift of $550,- 
000 to the school he had once con- 
demned so harshly. His donation was 
given to establish the Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions. 

“I do not believe,” wrote Walgreen 
to President Robert M. Hutchins, “that 
our American system is a perfect one 
. . . But if our students study our own 
Bill of Rights there is no danger that 
they will be led astray by foreign 
Te ve 


Slow Students 


A few decades ago the classroom 
dunce, capped in a peaked paper hat 
and perched uncomfortably on a stool 
facing the wall, was a familiar figure 
in almost any elementary school, 
Punishment and public mockery was 
the regular method in those days of 
handling the dull pupil. 

Last week in New York City thou- 
sands of “non-academically-minded” 
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boys and girls, who would have been 
plain dunces 30 years ago, were hari! 
at work on special subjects, in specia! 
classes and under special teache: 
No longer a subject of contempt ani 
scorn, the slow student of today 
one of the educator’s most important 
problems. Study of his needs has pro- 
duced a whole new theory of teaching 
Groundwork for the new methods 
now in use in New York was laid by 
a committee of six teachers from 
Seward Park High School. One of 
their first tasks was to define the type 
of student they had in mind. The com- 
mittee’s slow student lacked self- 
reliance and needed constant help, 
urging and praise from his teachers 
He found it difficult to grasp abstract 
subjects—he was “thing-minded” 
rather than “thought-minded.” Al! 
his interests centered in the immedi- 
ate present. He was impulsive and 
unable to work long at any one task 
The greatest need of this sort of 
student, the committee decided, was 
an improved method of English in- 
struction. The traditional type of 
English course had little value for him 
His “thing-mindedness” made rules of 
grammar and composition almost use- 
less. His lack of ability to concen- 
trate and work by himself detracted 
greatly from the value of textbooks. 
His interest in the present made class- 
ical literature worthless to him. 
Accordingly, Seward High School 
threw overboard most of the old meth- 
ods of English instruction as far as 
the slow student was concerned. The 
school’s new English classes now 
stress informal conversation, prepar- 
ed discussions and reading out loud. 
To avoid teaching an artificial and un- 
natural type of expression, “reason- 
able” slang is permitted. Material for 
study is taken exclusively from the 
newspapers, periodicals, radio, etc. 
Instruction for slow students iu 
subjects other than English has not 
reached the stage of wide practical 
use. The Seward school committec 
has pointed out, however, that the em- 
phasis on practicality and current 
events can easily be used in such sub- 
jects as history and science. 
lleennneenmemmamen quae 


Briefs 


q In England, after reading de 
scriptions of rich American women’s 
colleges, students of Newnham Col! 
lege, Cambridge University’s schoo! 
for women, became so disgruntled 
with the poor plumbing in their dor- 
mitories that they invited a femal: 
reporter from a London paper to write 
about their troubles. The reporter 
called conditions at Newnham “really 
dreadful.” She found four bathtubs 
for about 60 students and decided that 
the only way to get clean was “to pick 
a time that no one else would...” 

g Students in the public schools of 
Princeton, N. J., will be fingerprinted 
by school authorities next fall if they 
wish, The decision was made after 2 
Student circular to 600 parents dis- 
closed that only 12 would object to the 
plan. The students, numbering about 
1,000, were all in favor of the idea. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





e¢e¢C’LUMS of the national capital are 
the worst of any city in the 
world.” 

In those words last week Dr. Oscar 
Blackwelder, a housing authority who 
has made studies of slum districts in 
this country and abroad, summed up 
for the Washington Kiwanis Club the 
living conditions to be found in the 
capital’s “blighted areas.” 

Dr. Blackwelder said Washington’s 
most distressing neighborhoods were 
within shooting distance of the Capi- 
tol. Describing in detail a 3%-hour 
early morning tour of the city’s slums, 
he declared: “We did not find these 
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slum conditions in alleys, but in 
houses on streets and avenues.” 

Dr. Blackwelder’s findings were in 
line with similar recent statements 
made by other investigating groups. 
Latest Federal Housing Administra- 
tion figures show that nearly 10,000 
homes in the District are still illumi- 
nated by candles or oil lamps. Nearly 
10,000 have no inside baths, running 
water or sewage outlets. 

One big reason for the existence of 
slum conditions in the capital is that 
living in Washington is almost a 
luxury. Persons in the very low in- 
come groups or those depending on 
relief hand-outs find existence difficult. 
The cost of living, still rising, is ex- 
tremely high. This is shown in daily 
newspaper advertisements and in Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

The latest index of local food prices 
indicates that costs are 5.8 per cent 
above what they were last year, and 
far above what they are in such typi- 
cal cities as Baltimore, Md., only 40 
miles away. A fair example is found 


in beef. A chuck roast of beef costs 23 , 


cents a pound in Washington, com- 
pared to 19 cents a pound in Baltimore, 
The cost of living includes—besides 











food—rent, clothing, fuel, light and 
sundries. All of these, except light, 
are higher than a year ago and far 
above what they are in most cities. 

Contest: Congress last week was all 
set for a real “hog calling” contest. 
Representative Otha D. Wearin, of 
Iowa, had challenged Representative 
Robert L. (Bob) Mouton, of Louisiana 
(both Democrats) to a yelling com- 
petition on the steps of the Capitol, to 
be decided by a jury of fellow-Con- 
gressmen. The Iowan planned to cry 
“Sooie!”, which is the way they call 
hogs in the Tall Corn State, and Mou- 
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And Wearin’s Is Plain “Sooie!” 
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ton practiced shouting “Eh, la bas 
which is the greeting used in the 
Louisiana Cajan country. The contest 
was scheduled for an indefinite date 
after Wearin had poked fun at the 
well-known Southern dawn-shout, 
which Mouton called “the great Amer- 
ican holler.” Points to be decided 
were volume, musical tone, and per- 
fection of delivery. 
—___-. 


Capital Briefs 


@ Washington’s unusually hot 
weather caused deputy marshals in 
District courts to discard their coats 
last week. This summer, for the first 
time in the annals of the District 
Court, deputies on duty in the court 
rooms have been allowed to discard 
the uncomfortable dignity of their 
heavy coats and go clad in thin gray 
cotton shirts, similar to the summer 
uniform of local police. 

@ Collectors got an eye full of smoke 
when the Treasury burned a suitcase 
of rare currency. Authorities said the 
$198,176 in old bills destroyed was 
worth $1,000,000 on the collectors’ 
market and came from a collection 
started by the late Mrs. Hetty Green, 
once the world’s wealthiest woman, 
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take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours, 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states, Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Don’t be handicapped by impaired 
hearing. Try the new Audi-Ear—the 
modern “‘Earglasses.’’ You, too, may 
join the thousands of enthusiasts in 

aise of its natural tone. No battery. 


© buzzing. No headband. Inconspicu- 
~~ small, light, comfort- 
e. 


. No upkeep. Write or 
call for proof that Audi- 
Ear is the advance hear- 































ing aid, and terms of 
10 day trial offer—now. 
\ AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 East 43rd St. (P.3) N. ¥. City. 
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2.00 


SPECIAL CLUB NO, 159 


McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 
Household Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Each magazine for one full year. This low pri 

cannot be continued very long, so you better a | 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men—Women 
Get ready 
Immediately J 
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/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F172, Rochester, N. ¥. 

Sirs: Rush to me without charge 

(1) 32-page book with list of 

many U. 8. Government Big Pay 

Dependable Jobs obtainable. (2) 


Common edu- 
cation usually ~ 


sufficient, Tell me how to get one of these jobs. 
Mail Cou- ROMO cece cctccccuccccescccsecoesees 
pon today ' 

sure. 4 MAREE oo ccccccsccccccnccscocscscooses . 


Personal to Fat Girls! — now you can slim 
down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 


Civil War Cycle 


The Civil War is to be fought again. 
Young men will don gray and blue uni- 
forms. Pretty, curly-haired belles will 
wriggle into tight-waisted, flowing- 
skirted crinolines. The battles of Get- 
tysburg and Fort Sumter will be 
staged anew, plantations will be burn- 
ed, and Sherman will thunder again 
through Georgia in his march to the 
sea, 

Not once, but at least half a dozen 
times during the coming months all 
this will take place, for almost every 
major Hollywood studio has suddenly 
placed a Civil war picture on its 1937 
production. schedule. Not a _ noble 
patriotic urge to present a true picture 
of the tragic days of the War and the 
reconstruction period, but something 
known as “professional jealousy” has 
inspired this new movie cycle. 

Producers began to search their 
files and raid their book-shelves for 
stories dealing with the South of the 
Civil War period as soon as David 
Selznick announced that he had pur- 
chased the screen rights to Margaret 
Mitchell’s “Gone With the Wind.” 
While Selznick continues his search 
for a Scarlett O’Hara and a Rhett But- 
ler, other producers are working cam- 
eras and casts overtime to get their 
southern pictures on the screen first. 

Twenty-two years-after D. W. Grif- 
fith stirred up interest in the glamor- 
ous Civil War period with his “Birth 
of a Nation,” Paramount is preparing 
to rush “Gettysburg,” starring Fred 
MacMurray. Coming soon after this 
attraction will be Frank Lleyd’s 
“Wells Fargo,” Warner’s “Jezebel,” 
Paramount’s “In the Deep South,” and 
(if Selznick ever finds a fiery South- 
erner) “Gone With the Wind.” 

Only other war to cause studios to 
produce an endless cycle of films was 
the one of 1914-1918. More contem- 
porary cycles which drove both pro- 
ducers and the public dizzy were 
those dealing with gangsters and 
G-men. 

up ——————_—__— 


Flickers 


g Knifing and burning of upholster- 
ed theater seats is on the wane in 
South America. That, according to a 
Latin American movie manager, is a 
sure sign that pictures are getting 
better. The emotional South Amer- 
icans used to be fond of expressing 
their dissatisfaction with bad films by 
slicing a seat covering or leaving a 
lighted cigarette behind when they 
walked out on a show. Nowadays, 
more anxious to see the next change 
of program, they are co-operating with 
the management in keeping the seats 
intact. 

q Sirens, and not the mousy type, 
make the best wives. At least that’s 
what Karen Morley thinks. Irene 
Dunne, Claudette Colbert, Bette Davis, 


Joan Crawford, and Joan Blondell— 
women who would be considered too 
good-looking to be anything but 
‘vamps’ in any community are among 
the most happily married women in 
Hollywood, Miss Morley said last 
week, 

@ With as many as 1,000 busts, 
statues and ornamental plaster de- 
signs recently needed for one movie 
alone, the plaster cast business has 
become one of the large branches of 
the film industry. A half acre of 
ground on one major studio’s lot is 
devoted to a plaster shop which em- 
ploys 80 men. At a moment’s notice 
and in less than a half hour, these 
men can produce a bust of any cele- 
brated person, living or dead, and al- 
most anything demanded in the way 


Benny Pleases All Ears (See Col. 3) 


of statuary or ornament. Using an 
average of 100 sacks of casting plaster 
a day, they can imitate marble, wood 
or glass. Like a lot of other things in 
Hollywood, movie statuary may be 
fake, but it looks like the real thing 
on the screen. 
od 


You'll Be Seeing 

This Is My Affair (20th Century- 
Fox): This is Robert Taylor’s affair 
and, pressed by director William A. 
Seiter, he just can’t resist inflicting it 
on an unsuspecting public. Although 
the action of this picture takes place 
during the McKinley. administrations, 
it has a G-man theme. Taylor is the 
man on whom the government is re- 
lying to get the goods on a desperate 
band of bank-robbers. Barbara Stan- 
wyck gives a passable performance as 
the lady known as Lil, and Victor 
McLaglen is about the most likable 
gangster yet to appear on the screen. 
The picture has one saving grace— 
Sidney Blackmer’s “bully” character- 
ization of Teddy Roosevelt. 

Kid Galahad (Warner Bros): Here’s 
a picture about prizefighting that real- 
ly packs a punch. Not only Wayne 


Path find er 


Morris as “Kid Galahad,” but Edwar; 
G. Robinson and Bette Davis give 
knock-out performances. The groo 
ing of a heavyweight champion for 
the background of the story. Ho 
ever, when he isn’t preparing for 
big battle, there seems to be plenty 
time for Bette Davis to moon over t! 
clean ex-farmboy, who captivates 
heart of fight-manager Robinson’s c: 
vent-bred sister, Jane Bryan. 

The Hit Parade (Republic): Th: 
have been musicals and musicals, a 
this is just another one. Like so man) 
that Hollywood has been turning « 
regularly since sound first blurt: 
from the screen, this revue is neithe: 
particularly good nor particularly b 
The search for a new singing star 
for the Thinsies broadcast lends the 
picture a minimum of plot. Making 
up for the lack of story material, how- 
ever, are such radio personalities as 
Eddy Duchin, Molasses and January, 
and Al Pearce and his gang. 


ON THE AIR 


Program Tastes 


Farmers have one more thing 
common with the city cousins whom 
they have come to resemble so much 
in manner of dress and way of living 

Not only urban dwellers but those 
who live in agricultural areas like th: 
sophisticated nonsense of Jack Benn 
more than any other program broad- 
cast. This further proof that a dis 
tinctly rural outlook is breaking down 
was revealed last week in a survey 
made public by the Cooperative Anal- 
ysis of Broadcasting. 

Farm and city folk, the survey show- 
ed, also agree that Major Bowes, the 
Lux Radio Theater, Eddie Cantor ani 
Phil Baker are among the ten best. 

There apparently is just one type 
of radio feature—guest artists—which 
rural listeners don’t like quite as 
much as city listeners do. Programs 
such as Rudy Vallee’s, Fred Allen’s, 
Bing Crosby’s, Al Jolson’s and Holly- 
wood Hotel (all featuring guest stars) 
were ranked among the ten best by 
the 10,785 urban radio owners inter- 
viewed for the survey. The 9,815 
farmers questioned said they preferred 
Lowell Thomas, Fibber McGee and 
Molly, Amos ’n’ Andy, Lum and Abne: 
and the National Barn Dance. 


Airwaves Briefs 
@ How about a dish of frosted Jack 


Benny or some nice chilled Major 
Bowes for dinner? Apparently that 
is what radio listeners will be getting 
if many sales are made by the com- 
pany which has just announced that 
it will manufacture refrigerators wil! 
built-in radios. 

@ The James Braddock-Joe Louis 
heavyweight championship fight in 
Chicago on June 22, will have one of 
the most extensive national hook-ups 
ever arranged for such a bout. Start- 
ing at 11:00 P. M. (EDST) it will be 
heard over 125 stations. 
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TR ee tote 


June 19, 1937 


NAMES 


After being rushed by ambulance 
from Bayreuth, Germany, to a Berlin 
hospital, the veteran actress POLA 
NEGRI was reported to be well on 
the way to recovery from an infection 
of her digestive system. 


. . . 











Spain’s “sad Queen,’ VICTORIA 
EUGENIE, wife of former King AL- 
FONSO, sent her personal jewels from 
London to be put on sale in a shop 
on Fifth avenue, New York. 


7 ° * 


Still mourning the recent death of 
his wife, Senator CARTER GLASS of 
Virginia declined an invitation to at- 
tend commencement ceremonies of 
Hamilton College in Clinton, N. Y., 
where he was to have received an 
honorary degree as a doctor of laws. 


* . 7 


Barred by the State Constitution 
from seeking re-election next fall, 
New Jersey’s plump, Republican Gov- 
ernor, HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, indi- 
cated that he would sign a bill creat- 
ing a $10,000-a-year position for a 
State “good-will ambassador” to the 
nation at large. Pondering his own 
future, he said that the job had “a dis- 
tinct appeal” for him. 


. . * 


Told in Florence, Italy, that she 
was the chief heir to the late John D. 
Rockefeller’s $25,000,000 estate, Mrs. 
MARGARET STRONG DE CUEVAS, 
granddaughter of the oil czar, laughed: 
“There must be some mistake.” 


> > * 


First Tarzan of the screen, ELMO 
(“The Fearless”) LINCOLN, was dis- 
covered to be in the junk business at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. He explained: 
‘After 14 years of make-believe, I be- 
came fed up with the movies.” 

Former* U. S. Senator from Mary- 
land and a candidate for the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination in 1932, 
Dr. JOSEPH I, FRANCE sued TATI- 
\NA DECHTERAVA FRANCE, a Rus- 
sian emigre whom he married in 1927, 
for divorce. He charged that she had 
deserted him in 1931. 





SCIENCE 





(Continued from page 11) 


Given of New York warned doctors 
igainst overfeeding babies on the in- 
Sistence of mothers. Such stuffing, he 
said, might lead to serious damage of 
nutritional balance. At the same con- 
vention, Dr. Harry S. Bikoff reported 
that breast-nursing was nearly ex- 
tinct among style-conscious, middle- 
‘lass mothers in Brooklyn, N. Y7 “He 
explained: “They do not want to over- 
at, gain weight or ruin their girlish 
igures ... They are intelligent, read 
ihe latest child health booklets, attend 
child hygiene lectures. But they usu- 





ally manage to raise problem chil- 


dren.” 
a 


lron Lung 


One of the most successful inven- 
tions of modern science is the “iron 
lung.” An apparatus which envelopes 
the patient fram toe to neck, it forces 
breathing when lung activity is weak 
because of disease. 

Last week, the iron lung was being 
given a spectacular test. Completely 
paralyzed below the neck by an at- 
tack of infantile paralysis, 26-year-old 
Frederick B. Snite, Jr., set out from 
Shanghai, China, for San Francisco in 
an iron lung and the liner President 
Coolidge. His journey, financed by his 
father, a Chicago banker, was to cost 
$50,000 and require the services of 
more than 20 nurses and doctors. 

Physicians gave every assurance 
that young Snite was in good condi- 
tion to stand his journey. Between 
Shanghai and Kobe, Japan, the patient 
proved their contention with a lusty 
song: “California, Here I Come.” 


COURT— 


(Continued from page 3) 


THE BATTLE: Since the Court plan 
was first introduced, and concrete ob- 
jections and defenses were substituted 
for the first hysteria, arguments by 
the opposing groups took this form: 

Delay: The administration charged 
that because there were not enough 
judges on the Supreme Court, many 
cases had to be turned away with 
consequent unfairness to the litigants. 
It was further stated that 87 per cent 
of private petitions for review were 
refused. Finding it statistically easy 
to break down this argument, oppo- 
nents maintained that the Court was 
up with its work and that even an en- 
largement to 15 members would not 
permit handling of all cases. In ad- 
dition, they pointed out that refusal 
to hear a case was often a decision in 
itself because it meant that the dispo- 
sition of the case could stand on the 
decision given in a lower court. 

“Young Blood”: The administration 
argued that men of 70 and over were 
often past the peak of their mental 
powers and were not alive to the needs 
of the present. Opponents asserted 
that an arbitrary 70-year age limit 
could not be set to distinguish a man 
in full mental vigor from one who 
was not. They also declared that the 
President’s call for “young blood” was 
only a camouflage for a_ packing 
scheme to circumvent the Court’s in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. 

Packing: The administration point- 
ed out that Presidents always appoint 
men they believe to be in sympathy 
with their own views; that, in this 
sense, many Presidents have “packed” 
the Court; and that a President does 
not necessarily have the assurance 
that the men he appoints will see eye- 
to-eye with him on all legislation. 
Opponents insisted that the plan was 
merely a device to have a rubber- 





(Continued on page 24) 


Try B. C. at our ex. 
pense and learn howquickly it relieves 
headaches, neuralgia and similar in- 
organic pains. Send your name and 
addressto B.C. 
Remedy,’ Dept. 
W,551 FifthAv. 
N.Y.C., for 20¢ 
worth FREE. 
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ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really Le! to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer —), their address a 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph ep 
209-D Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
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satisfied. Tr toteted "esnd $1: vt 
W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio 


DICE 


a State ia Forel 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
ty Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 


CARDS 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


|DON’T MISS IT 


i] The drama of history in the making. 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
i both word and picture a clear and 
iM accurate ‘understanding of all that 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 
i] necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed in this issue. 
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$3.50 Truss FREE tiny 


now or ever— you get this truss just for wes 9 
newer rupture me which gives instant 

in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 


not gouge or en Eliminates severe 
Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 


pressure. —— 
slip. Easy to ble. No harness. Method 
a poy by tea are FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. KOCH, 9078 Koch Bidg, 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive o tions. Learn all about this amazing 
Seempensive bome treatment. Pain relieved from the 
No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 


start. 

sent FREE with info: ration a8 to to guaranteed =. 
offer. TWIN CITY Von 

Seint Paul, Minnesota.— Adv. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
foe collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing sees Endoreed by doctors. 
PROSTEX Dest. 2% 


For Kidney And 
Bladder Trouble 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


Here’s one good way to flush harmful waste 
from kidneys and stop bladder irritation that 
= causes mony burning and smarting 
e. Ask ruggist for a 35-cent box 
ot Go Gold Meda Hecsion Oil Capsules—a splen- 
did safe and harmless diuretic and stimulant for 
weak kidneys and irritated bladder. Besides 
getting up nights, some a of kidney 
trouble are rag t Be y eyes, leg cramps, 
and moist palms, b sure to get GOLD 
MEDAL—it’s the moth adh medicine for weak 
kidneys—right from Haarlem in Holland. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 


Faltbooting 


Americans this summer are enjoy- 
faltbooting. 

Imported from Europe where it has 
been popular for years on the swift 
streams of Germany, Austria, France 
and England, the new pastime bids 
fair to win a large part of the popu- 
larity now enjoyed by the canoe and 
rowboat. Some reasons for this are: 
(1) low cost; (2) easy transportation; 
(3) greater safety; and (4) the fact 
that faltboots can be used on almost 
any stream deep enough to float them. 

A faltboot (the German word is 
generally used), says a recent bulletin 
of the National Geographic Society, 
combines many of the features of the 
Eskimo kayak with those of the Amer- 
ican Indian canoe. But being chiefly 
composed of rubberized _ sailcloth, 
waterproof canvas and sticks, such a 
boat can be folded into two or three 
compact bundles not much larger than 
a golfbag and transported easily by 
auto or train from home to riverside. 
In a few minutes the bundles can be 
assembled into a long, slim boat with 
watertight compartments fore and aft. 
Between these cqmpartments is the 
cockpit for one or two people, depend- 
ing on the size of the boat. 

Faltboots have no rudders, but are 
guided by swift strokes of double- 
bladed paddles fMféld by the rowers. 
Because the paddlers sit almost on the 
keel of the boat and stretch their 
legs forward along the ribs, such craft 
have low centers of gravity and con- 
sequently are not easily tipped over. 
They can ride rapids and small falls, 
breast waves and shoot through sluices 
that would swamp ordinary rowboats 
or capsize canoes. Although their 
thin bottoms are subject to puncture 
in shallow water, the watertight com- 
partments prevent the frail craft from 
sinking. 

Faltbooting in rough water is said 
to be like riding a bucking broncho. 
For that reason their cockpits are 
equipped with inflated cushions and 
back pads to absorb some of the shock 
of bounding waves. For shooting 
rapids, most of the boats are equipped 
with a Spritzdecken, or spray cover, 
which folds back from the front of the 
cockpit and is fastened around the 
waists of the paddlers. 


Magic Coin 


Here is a clever, yet simple little 
stunt you can perform. Borrow a 
half dollar from someone in the audi- 
ence. Holding it in your left palm 
you pass your right hand back and 
forth about a foot above it, snapping 
your fingers and muttering “magic” 
words as you do so. At length the 
coin suddenly jumps up and down be- 
tween your hands, 

The secret, of course, is a black silk 
thread and a little bit of magician’s 


wax (ordinary chewing gum will do), 
two of the greatest stand-bys of the 
performer of marvels. One end of the 
thread, which should be about 16 
inches long, is tied to a button on the 
performer’s vest. Stuck to the other 
end is a bit of wax or gum. 

After borrowing the coin, the per 
former presses the wax or gum against 
the coin, thus attaching the thread. 
Then he catches the thread with a 
finger of his right hand and makes the 
coin rise or fall at will. It is best not 
to stand too close to the audience for 
someone might see the thread. This 
danger may be further reduced by 
wearing dark clothing and performing 
before a dark background. 


Brain Teaser 


For the entertainment of other 
readers B. F. Wissler, of Fayetteville, 
Ark., contributed this week’s prob- 
lem, which is as follows: 

A man had a lot 200 feet long con- 
taining five-sixths of an acre. Two 
trees were on the lot, one on a corner 
and the other in the middle, Standing 
on the opposite corner he chanced to 
note that the tops of the trees were in 
a direct line with his eyes, which were 
exactly five feet from the ground. This 
aroused his curiosity so much that he 
wanted to know the height of the trees. 

Then he set about to get sufficient 
data to enable him to figure out their 
height without actually measuring 
them. He erected a stake 10 feet long 
so that its top coincided with the tops 
of the trees and found that the stake 
was 11 feet from the corner where he 
had stood before. From this he was 
able to figure out the height of the two 
trees. Can you? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The train 
will have traveled approximately 
337 71/180 miles. 


i oC 


Smiles 


Boogy—Time doesn’t change much, 
does it? 

Woogy—What do you mean, time 
doesn’t change much? 

Boogy—Well, long ago Greek maid- 
ens were supposed to sit and listen to 
a lyre all evening. 

Woogy—What’s that got to do with 
time changing? 

Boogy—Nothing, only a lot of mod- 
ern girls do the same thing. 


Tourist—Quite a town you have 
here. How many men and women 
were born here in the last five years? 

Native—None, stranger, but quite a 
number of babies were. 


Female Reformer (visiting jail)— 
You say your love for books brough! 
you here? Just how did that happen? 

Prisoner—They were pocketbooks, 
lady. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
i 
MAKE MORE MONEY Taking Orders; Shirts, Ties, 


Hosiery, Raincoats, Uniforms, Dresses. Sales Kit 
Pree! Experience unnecessary. Nimrod Company, De- 
partment 202, 4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 
A 
30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
roan or full time. If experienced. bo state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


2  ——eEeEee 
BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS—Win $25.00. No draw- 

ing ability necessary to win. 26 prizes in all. Rush 
name on postcard for valuable tips on ‘‘How to Make 
Money With Simple Cartoons,” Cash Prize Entry 
Blank and Rules. Send no money. Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. C-1436, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ntti tt — aE 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
LS 
ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
nish supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 
AGENTS—Up to $32 in a week. Introduce amazing 
guarante hosiery service. Your hosiery free no 
extra cost; send size. Wilknit, Desk 6B40, Green- 
field, Ohio. 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything sup- 
plied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write 
May’s Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, 








Arizona. 
LADIES WITH SOCIAL BACKGROUND to sell hand 
made Lingerie, private customers. Suite 1004, 315 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
INSTRUCTION 


foe ll. Re eee 
WORK FOR “‘UNCLE SAM.” Start $1260-$2100 year 

Try next held examinations. Full particulars tell- 
ng how to get appointment—Free. Franklin Institute, 


Dept. F13, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Pree Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
Graves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. T-918, Chicago. 
RNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, “‘Patent Protection’’ and ““When and 
How to Sell an Invention.”” Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
hanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-G Victor Building, Washington, D. C._ 
NVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,” and ‘Record of Inven- 

n’’ form, No charge for preliminary information. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered 
Patent Y ; eee 698-G Adams Building, Washing- 









PATENT YOUR INVENTION with this responsible 
irm. Over 62 years’ tent experience. Write for 
ee booklets, Department D619, Snow Building, Wash- 
zton, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


LIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures sent back the 
e day order is received. Two beautiful Heavy- 
t professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed 
ts 25c. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. Amer- 
Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


AT LAST! All your prints in natural color. Their 
lifelikeness is outstanding; their beauty_amazing. 

Roll developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. Fast serv- 
». Natural Color Photo, C-51, Janesville, Wis. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. Re- 
prints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
WIN PRIZE, $100.00 VALUE OFFER. Roll developed, 
8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, coupon on 
8x10 painted enlargement, 25c. Daily service. Mid- 
west Photo, B-61, Janesville, Wis. 


$100.00 VALUE PRIZE OFFER. Roll developed, 8 
guaranteed prints, oil painted enlargement, coupon 
on 8x10 painted enlargement, 25c. Immediate serv- 
e. Janesville Film, A-51, Janesville, Wis. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, — guaran- 
teed neverfade prints each roll, 25c. cel Photo 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER, i5c. Films developed by 
special Padeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
ic. Superfoto Pilms, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 


ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlarge- 


ments 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Tilinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, ht Guaranteed Prints, three 
Professional Doubl ht Enlargements 25c. Quick 
Service, Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll conten 
__ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, , 



















ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


Tramp—No, ma’am, I ain’t dirty 
from choice. I’m bound by honor. I 
wrote a testimonial for a particular 
soap once and promised to use no 
other. 

Mrs. Housekeeper—Well, why don’t 
you use that? 

Tramp—Because, ma’am, the firm 
that made that soap failed during the 
early years of the late depression. 





Customer—Look here, butcher, you 
are giving me a big piece of bone. With 
meat as high as it is I don’t want all 
that bone. 

Butcher—I’m not giving it to you, 
Mister; you’re paying for it, 





Mrs. Crabshaw—Henry, dear, did you 
see the picture of Lawyer Slupp’s pretty 
young wife in the papers? Isn’t she beau- 
tiful? 

Henry—Yes, I saw it, and it reminded 
me of the strange, but true fact that the 
biggest fools always seem to get the most 
beautful wives. 

Mrs. Crabshaw—Why, Henry, what a 
flatterer you are! 


Mrs. Marigold—Were you a distin- 
guished college graduate, dear? 

Sally (a recent grad)—Oh, no, a 
miraculous one. 





MEDICAL 


RUSH TWO DOLLARS TO-DAY. Get ‘Vitalife’’ 

Remedy by return mail. Amazing Chemists secret. 
Guaranteed. Weak glands—Weak Manhood—Vitality 
Restored. ‘‘Vitalife’’ Laboratory Products, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
age book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- . 


known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 

line. Largest company; established 1889. = earn- 

ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 

particulars. Rawleigh'’s, Dept. F-1-PAT, Freeport, Tl. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 
Bidg.., Chicago. 








Send best 
14 Woods 





Seal TOBACCO ; int 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four unds, guaranteed and postpaid, 


$1.00. Riverside nch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 










Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
straps and cutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 
for FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
own 12 CLUTE cs Ons. Bic Write today. 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 








j or patterter: Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Rar Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


farst PROSTATE 
Asour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.” 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Ok ers 


Including diagrams, {llustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


€ 
Ips tm bie deme Good Market! We Buy! Frog 





FREE 
BOOK 






big demand at good prices the year rou 


etarts you. Men & Women see what 


others are doing. Free trog book explains un- 
usual offer to beginners. ‘AMERICAN FROG 
CANNING CO., Dept. 145-H, New Orieans, La. 


DISEASED BLOOD S| 


lief to thousands of sufferers. Write Dept. D-5. 
RESTORIA CO., 805 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUPTURE Doctor’s invention 
replaces all trusses, 
Belt Co., Ft. Dodge, ta, 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the cause of your 
trouble and t a FREE BOOK. 

DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE COMPANY, 
140 N. Dearborn S&t., Chicago, UL 


i ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B43 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


SAV MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 









. FREE BOOK 
tells of Con- 
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Si Magazines “— EG 
IX for One Yr. 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 
—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Heusehold Magazine 
ee 1 American —lIllustrated Mechanics 
view 


—Leghorn World 
—Country Home 


—Mether’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Piymouth Rock Monthly 
Magazine 


—Poultry Tribune 


—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal , 
—Good Steries —Woman's World 
—Home Circle xX PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No cha or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST ali go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C. 























































































COURT— 


(Continued from page 21) 


stamp Court; that it did not provide 
a long-range view; and that-it was con- 
cerned only with an attempt to get 
all New Deal laws approved. They 
also expressed the belief that future 
Presidents would not hesitate to em- 
ploy the device frequently, once the 
precedent had been set. 

COMPROMISE: If, as seemed likely 
last week, compromise is the idea now 
advocated by administration forces, 
it will not be the first time that such 
an understanding has been reached on 
a momentous issue in American life. 
Seemingly, the idea of compromise is 
a basic American principle. It is call- 
ed for in labor. disputes, at presi- 
dential nominating conventions, in the 
halls of Congress. It is a necessary 
adjunct to action in government. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the 
United States government started life 
with its greatest set of compromises— 
the Constitution. There is scarcely a 
clause in the entire document that 
does not result from the concessions 
of two strongly opposed factions. 

Several times during the Constitu- 
tional Convention, furious differences 
of opinion arose which made it seem 
certain that the convention would end 
without a Constitution being drawn. 
But, always, compromise saved the 
day. 

Self-interest of the young country’s 
states and the diverse views of the 
North and the South were at the bot- 
tom of most differences. There were 
three main compromises which saved 
the convention and permitted the 
adoption of the Constitution: 

1) The larger states wanted legis- 
lative representation to be on the basis 
of population. Small states wanted 
equal representation for all. The oil 
for these troubled waters was sup- 
plied by the Connecticut Compromise 
whereby a two-house legislature was 
set up. One house (Senate) was to 
provide equal representation from the 
staies, and the other (House) was to 
apportion representatives.on the basis 
of population.t 

2) The North wanted to count 
slaves to apportion direct taxes but 
did not wish to count them when it 
came to apportioning representatives. 
The South took the exactly opposite 
view on each point. The solution was 
the Three-Fifths Compromise which 
decided that three-fifths of the slaves 
should be counted for taxes and for 
representation. 

3) The North wished to have the 
national government control inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The 
South, wishing to protect its slave 
trade, finally agreed to this under the 
Commerce Clause Compromise which 
prohibited any attempts to close the 
ports of the United States before 1808 
to the importation of slaves. 

In the years after the formulation of 
the Constitution, slavery grew to be 


t Thoroughly to cement this provision, the Consti- 
tution declared that the section granting equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate was the one section that 
could never be altered by amendment. 


the main issue constantly demanding 
a form of compromise. The ablest 
figure in this field was Henry Clay, the 
“Great Compromiser,” who negotiated 
three vital compromises within 30 
years: 

1) In 1820, the Missouri Compro- 
mise provided for admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave state while the re- 
mainder of the Louisiana purchase 
above 36 degrees, 30 minutes latitude, 
was to be free territory. 

2) In 1833, South Carolina adopted 
an Ordinance of Nullification denounc- 
ing two Federal tariffs and stating that 
any attempt to enforce them would 
result in the secession of the State. 
The so-called Compromise of 1833 pro- 
vided for a gradual reduction of tariff 
levels and for the use of armed force, 
if necessary, to preserve the Union. 

3) After the Mexican war, new dif- 
ferences arose between the North and 


Pictures Inc. 
Senator Burke Has Threatened a Filibuster 


South as to the status of slavery in the 
newly acquired territory. By the Com- 
promise of 1850, it was decided to 
admit California as a free state and 
leave the question of slavery to the 


settlers in other portions of the 
territory. 

ALTERNATIVES: With another his- 
toric compromise apparently in the 
making, it became plain last week that 
there were several ways to settle the 
problem of the Court’s power over 
legislation. Originally the Roosevelt 
plan was introduced as a swift way to 
insure a liberal judicial interpretation 
of laws. But many who were in sym- 
pathy with the President’s goal frown- 
ed on the way he wanted to attain it. 

Some authorities, holding the radical 
view, maintain that Congress has only 
to pass a law forbidding the Court to 
declare Federal legislation unconsti- 
tutional. These persons point out that 
the Constitution does not explicitly 
give the Court the power it has as- 
sumed. But the general belief of 
lawyers is that the invalidating power 
is implied in the Constitution. Hence, 
it is argued, if Congress should at- 
tempt to pass a law ending the Court’s 


power, the Court could declare the 
law unconstitutional. 

Others refer to the never-used Ar- 
ticle III of the Constitution, which 
states that the Court’s appellate juris- 
diction may be limited by Congress. 
These hold that Congress might make 
exceptions of every law it passes by 
expressly stating the Court could not 
invalidate it. But, again, the majority 
express the belief that this Article 
cannot be so construed. 

Instances of Congressional contro! 
over the Court have not been in- 
frequent. In 1868, the Supreme Court 
unanimously agreed to an edict by 
Congress which temporarily withheld 
from the Court the right to pass upon 
habeas corpus cases. A_ unanimous 
court in 1898 backed the assertion of 
Justice Gray that the Court “can exer- 
cise no appellate jurisdiction except 
in the cases, and in the manner and 
form, defined and prescribed by Con- 
gress.” In Jefferson’s administration, 
the Court was forced to adjourn for 
14 months by action of Congress and 
the Court accepted the action. 

Other methods of restraining the 
Court have their origins in proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. Some 
would have an amendment requiring 
agreement of at least seven of the nine 
justices before an act could be de- 
clared unconstitutional. Another sug- 
gested amendment would provide for 
return of Court-invalidated legislation 
to Congress, where it might be re- 
passed by a two-thirds vote. 

FUTURE: It may well be that the 
administration will find that a com- 
promise, which might have been ac- 
ceptable three months ago, will now 
have to fight for its life. Senator Burke, 
Nebraska Democrat and a leader in 
the opposition to the Court proposal, 
has already invoked the threat of fili- 
buster to kill a compromise plan. He 
said last week there were at least 40 
Senators ready to take the floor in 
relays against compromise. 

Other anti-Court plan Democrats an- 
nounced their readiness to prevent 
compromise, Said Senator McCarran 
of Nevada: “I will stand on the floor 
of the Senate until I drop before I will 
accept a compromise.” Senator Gerry 
of Rhode Island declared: “We have 
enough votes to defeat any compro- 
mise plan.” 

If compromise fails, there will sti!! 
remain the possibility of a Constitu- 
tional. amendment which would put 
the whole subject up to the public at 
large. But one way or the other, the 
time for the showdown is at hand. 
The Court proposal has gone beyond 
the stage of preliminary debate and 
must be acted upon to clear the way 
for other pressing legislation. As 
a result of Justice Van Devanter’s re- 
tirement, there is bound to be at least 
one new face in the Court when it 
convenes again in October. Whether 
there will be more than one depends 
on what course Congress follows in 
the forthcoming vote on the Court. 
From indications last week, compro- 
mise of some sort appeared more than 
likely and a break in the legislative 
jam seemed near. 





